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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— > --- 

i news from the Far East may be summed up in a 

sentence. The Czar and his advisers have decided that 
the war must go on till “a great Russian victory ” has been 
obtained, and the Mikado and his advisers have accepted that 
challenge. On the Russian side immense efforts are being 
made to reinforce General Kuropatkin, whose men, it is said, 
are terribly disheartened by the news of the fall of Port Arthur, 
which was communicated, not from St. Petersburg, but by 
Marshal Oyama. On the Japanese side, all the regiments that 
can be spared from Port Arthur are marching to strengthen 
Marshal Oyama, and carrying with them the huge guns 
which, according to General Stossel, “terminated the resist- 
ance” of the great fortress. The Japanese meanwhile are 
rebuilding the forts in Port Arthur with the aid of Chinese 
labour, clearing the harbour and its neighbouring waters of sub- 
marine mines, fortifying the harbour of Dalny, and providing 
for the prisoners and the sick. The strength of the garrison 
proves to have been greater than was expected, and owing to 
the number of effectives who surrendered and their appearance, 
severe criticisms have begun to be passed on General Stossel. 
He has given his parole, apparently under orders from home, 
but nearly half the Russian officers have refused it, preferring 
to share the fate of their men. 


Friday’s papers contained some interesting figures as to the 
matériel captured at Port Arthur, which showed that the 
surrender of that fortress was not caused by the failure of 
ammunition. Over eighty thousand shells have been given 
up, as well as a quantity of minor explosives. The Japanese 
have also secured five hundred and forty-six guns, and it 
would appear from their report that they hope to utilise the 
sunken battleships, with the exception of the ‘Sevastopol.’ 
We may note that the correspondent of the Echo de Paris 
reports, on apparently good authority, that a month ago 
General Kuropatkin had no more than one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand infantry, which is very different from 
the usual estimate of half-a-million. “The army in Man- 
churia,” says the correspondent, “is literally melting away.” 
This is probably exaggerated, but if the figure is correct, it 
explains the Russian inactivity on the Sha-ho, quite apart 
from the general Fabian policy which we understand 
Kuropatkin favours. The ultimate destination of the 
Baltic Fleet, we may add, remains uncertain. Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky’s squadron has, according to authori- 
tative statements from Paris, not yet actually entered 
any port in Madagascar, and will not stay longer than 
is prescribed by the rules of neutrality as enforced in the 
Spanish-American War. Meanwhile Admiral Botrovosky’s 





division of seven ships has passed through the Suez Canal, 
and it is stated that a third squadron will start early in 
February. A writer in the Russian journal Slovo estimates 
the loss to Russia by the destruction of the first Pacific 
sauadron as twenty-two vessels, of the value of £10,000,000; but 
his list does not include the ‘ Varyag’ and ‘ Korietz,’ or allow 
for the terrible damage done to the cruisers ‘ Diana,’ ‘ Askold,’ 
‘Bogatyr,’ ‘ Rossia,’ and ‘Gromoboi.’ 


The French are greatly interested in a “Report” 
said to have been submitted to the Japanese Govern- 
ment by General Kodama, Governor of Formosa, before 
the war. In this paper the General accepts “war with 
the Western Powers” as the policy of Japan; points out 
the utility of Formosa as a basis for an attack on Indo- 
China; but advises that the first war should be declared 
against Russia. The Japanese deny absolutely the authen- 
ticity of the document, and point out various blunders in it 
which General Kodama would not have made. It is, however, 
possible that it was written, and is one of those “plans” 
which are constantly submitted to all Governments, but never 
get farther than the pigeon-holes of a Department. General 
Kuropatkin’s elaborate plan for the conquest of India was of 
the same kind. 


The Echo de Paris has published an extraordinary state- 
ment alleged to have been made to M. Marcel Hutin by Vice- 
Admiral Dubassoff, the Russian Commissioner on the North 
Sea Inquiry. Briefly summarised, it amounts to this,—that 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s squadron, plus the ships preparing 
to start, are unequal to the task of recovering the command of 
the sea from the Japanese, and that Russia requires a new fleet, 
which cannot be got ready within twenty months. “In these 
conditions I do not hesitate to say that we are advancing 
towards an early peace. We will leave to the Japanese Port 
Arthur and the territory which they oecupy in Manchuria. 
We will resolutely set to work, for this peace can only be 
temporary. Russia is making a powerful and invincible fleet. 
Only when it is completed shall we play the second round, but 
this time with all the trumps in our hands.” The speaker is 
further reported to have said that he had communicated this 
scheme to the Ozar before leaving St. Petersburg, and received 
the assurance that it would be promptly considered by the 
Supreme Council of Ministers. Later reports assert that 
Vice-Admiral Dubassoff has denied having made these state- 
ments, saying that it is a strict duty for him to make no 
revelations or communications of any kind. One would readily 
accept tle disclaimer were it not for the fact that the Echo de 
Paris is not only notoriously Russophil, but on many occasions 
has correctly reflected the views of the Russian naval 
authorities; and that, according to the latest reports, Admiral 
Dubassoff has adopted a mysterious secrecy and declines to 
affirm or deny anything, 


The German Emperor, always restless when the world’s 
eyes are turned away from himeelf, has called its attention in 
a rather unusual way. He has telegraphed to the Czar and 
the Mikado requesting permissicr to invest General Stéssel 
and General Nogi with the Order or Merit, the highest Prussian 
Military Order. The two Sovereigns, of course, reply with 
polite expressions of gratitude; but they must have thought 
it a little singular to be thus anticipated in the bestowal of 
honour on their own servants. There are precedents for the 
occurrence, the Prussian Order having been sent to General 
Loris Melikoff and General Gourko after the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877; but the Sovereigns of the world are understood 
to prefer to weigh their own servants’ merits in their own 
balances. William II. is perfectly impartial and courteous ; 
but there is a faint air of the Universal Referee in such a 
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bestowal of honours before they themselves have spoken | citizenship with an average income of £150 (equal to about 


which must call rather a wintry smile to the lips both of the | £70 in this country), or prior enrolment in the First Volksraad 


Czar and the Mikado. 


On Monday the International Commission of Inquiry into | to ys essentially reasonable. 


list of voters. The High Commissioner declared himself 
generally in sympathy with these principles, which seem 


He pointed out that he had 


the North Sea incident resumed its sittings. Baron von Spaun | no power to speak authoritatively on the nature of the new 


presided, and proposed as President Admiral Fournier, which 
was unanimously agreed to. The French delegate then took 
the chair, and welcomed the new members, conveying; to 
Admiral Kaznakoff the hope that his health would soon be 
restored. Therest of the week has been taken up with discussions 
on procedure, in order to ascertain the exact réle of the 
legal assessors and the agents of the British and Russian 
Governments; and also to determine the nature of the 
Inquiry. It has now been resolved that all evidence shall be 
taken in public, and though the deliberations will be in secret, 
any decisions arrived at will be communicated from time to 
time to the Press. The Commission regards its duties as 
investigating rather than judicial, and will not attempt to 
make an arbitral award in the ordinary sense, but will present 
the body of evidence sifted and arranged, as well as the con- 
clusions it draws as to the responsibility of the parties. 


The Government of M. Combes has sustained what may 
prove a serious defeat. The Assembly commenced a new 
Session on Tuesday, and it was expected that M. Brisson 
would be reappointed President of the Chamber without 
serious opposition. M. Doumer was, however, put forward as 
a candidate, the voting was by secret ballot, and M. Brisson 
was defeated by a majority of 25. This indicates that the 
more moderate section of the majority is irritated by recent 
Ministerial action, and may be the prelude to their open 
revolt. It is more probable, nevertheless, that when the votes 
are open the members of the “Bloc” will shrink from 
turning out M. Combes before he has produced his measure 
for the separation of Church and State. M. Doumer is an 
administrator of exceptional ability who governed Indo- 
Shina with great success, and he is believed, though 
originally a Radical, to have joined the Opposition, in 
whose counsels he has recently been prominent. The Presi- 
dent of the Chamber is in France much more of a 
political personage than our Speaker, and the blow will be 
severely felt, unless, indeed, the electors signify very 
decidedly that they intend M. Combes’s Anti-Clerical plans 
to be discussed before the Dissolution. French Deputies 
rarely resist, or even evade, the serious wishes of their 
constituents. 


The Pashas in Constantinople are, it is stated, greatly 
encouraged by the fall of Port Arthur, and inclined to restore 
complete order in Macedonia by severe measures. They have 
appointed officers to command the troops there whose record 
is one of extreme severity, and they will, it is reported, meet 
any “demonstration” in the spring by measures which will 
involve great slaughter. The new gendarmerie try to prevent 
outbreaks, and are sometimes successful, but the Turks regard 
their policy with contempt. In the event of a new outbreak, 
scenes may occur which will compel Lord Lansdowne to 
remember the speech in which he virtually promised that, in 
theevent of the commission which had been entrusted to Austria 
and Russia failing, we reserved to ourselves the right to exert 
new pressure on the Sultan, and that guarantees for reform 
would be exacted of a much more serious character. Assoonas 
Parliament meets questions will be asked as to the real position 
in the disturbed districts, and the Government wil] be urged 
to take more decisive steps, and, in fact, in concert with 
Europe, to apply the only kind of argument to which Turks 
appear willing to yield. The Pashas should not forget that 
Europe stands pledged to the reforms as well as Russia; that 
Bulgaria has a very good army; and that, though a fleet soneal 
“sail over the mountains of Armenia,” Turkey is cloven in two, 
as Mr. Gladstone said, by a stretch of salt water upon which 
battleships can float. 


Wednesday’s Times contained a report of an interview 
between Lord Milner and a deputation from the Transvaa] 
Progressive Association on the subject of the new Constitu- 
tion for the Transvaal. The deputation recommended one 
vote, one value: single-Member constituencies: automatic redis- 
tribution: and, as regards voting qualification, either the 


Constitution, the settlement of which was in the handg 
of the Imperial Government. He was in favour of a 
division of electoral districts on the basis of voters rather 
than population,. though he admitted that there were 
arguments on the other side. We hope that this course 
will be adopted, since the other would mean a differen. 
tiation in favour of the country districts for which we see no 
warrant. The deputation also urged the inclusion in the 
Executive of certain elected representatives, a proposal to 
which Lord Milner was apparently sympathetic. We may 
note that he seemed to hint at a possible opposition to the 
automatic redistribution principle on the part of the Home 
Government, which we sincerely trust will not be the case. 


The Board of ‘l'rade Returns for December were published 
last Saturday, and show an increase in the whole volume 
of trade of nearly £19,000,000 over 1/3, of which imports 
account for £8,761,835, and exports for no less than 
£10,017,769. The general figures are as under :— 


MERCHANDISE. BULLION AND SPECIE, 
i Exports Exp orts if 
(British). (Total). Exports, 
£ 


£ 

52, eas 366... 28,072,194... 34, Sb, 410... 4,957,645... 4,294,606 

" 52,319, 618... 24,612,503... 30,433,004... 4, 043,112... 5, 460,338 
(ii,) Year pe sd 

Dec., 1904...551,362,124,..300,817,897...371,139,815...45,568,927...46,302,882 

Increase (+4) or 

Decrease (-) 

in Dec., 1904, 

compared with 

Dec., 1903... 525,748... 3,459,631... +4,079,406... + 414,533...-1,165,752 


Classified in departments, the figures for 1904 are as follows :— 


Imports. 





sapeete. Imports. 
£ 


(i.) Dec., 1904.. 





Inc. or Dec. 
mar with 1904, 
— 494,309= 2 p.c, 


£ 
Food, drink, and tobacco... . 231,790,387... 


Raw materials and anil manu- 


factures - 182,210,518 ... +8,700,481=5°14 p.c. 
Manufactures . 135,150,692 ... + 586,341= “4 pre, 
Exports. 

Food, drink, and tobacco... 16,926,051 ... + 548,847=3°3 p.c, 


Raw ‘materials and ssi manu- 


factures 35,670,495... 291,666= “8 p.c. 


Manufactures ees » 243,942,434 to, 154,575=3°7 p.c. 
For both the month of December and for the year cotton is 
chiefly responsible for the rise on both the import and export 
sides. Apart from cotton, there is an increase in al] 
important departments of the export trade, the only notable 
decreases being in apparel, due to altered conditions in South 
Africa, and iron and steel, the result of diminished prices, 
We deal in another column with the lesson of these Returns, 
which have brought scant solace to those in search of evidence 
of the decline of our national prosperity. 


The meeting of Parliament has been fixed for February 14th, 
Weare not prepared to say, with some political meteorologists, 
that an impending Dissolution is foreshadowed by the com: 
parative lateness of this date, but undoubtedly omens 
pointing in that direction have multiplied during the past 
week. To begin with, the Tariff Reformers in the Cabinet 
are growing more restive. Thus we may note Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s frank admission at Croydon on Wednesday night that 
he was not so sure that the Conservatives would win at the 
General Election. ‘ He did not think that a reverse at the next 
General Election would do much harm. In fact, he thought it 
would do good in the long run.” Mr. Walter Long, speaking 
at Weston-super-Mare on the same night, took precisely the 
same view and in almost the same words. “ Whether the 
policy was popular or unpopular, the Government had 
deliberately committed themselves to a revision of the fiscal 
system...... It was possible that the electors might 
temporarily select a Government from the other side. He 
did not doubt, if that were the case, that a check—though 
only a passing check—must be given to the development of 
those great Imperial ideas which he believed now animated 
the majority of our fellow-countrymen.” Here we have two 
Cabinet Ministers boldly proclaiming the view that a General 
Election, even though it ejects the present Ministry, will “do 
good in the longrun.” Obviously, then, the sooner it comes 
the better for the cause they have at heart. Meantime Mr. 








present municipal franchise, or, in the alternative, British 


C. A. Vince, the secretary of the Imperial Tariff Reform 
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Committee and the Birmingham Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion, has stated that he is inclined to think the Election will 
come before the year is out, but that as March was men- 
tioned as the probable date, they would make their arrange- 
ments accordingly. ae ee ee 

Mr: Chamberlain’s visit to Preston has not been altogether 
a success. The Conservative Associations declined to pledge 
themselves to his policy, and even after his “great” speech of 
Wednesday the resolution carried only committed the meeting 
to an approval of Reciprocity, and of a Conference intended 
to promote closer and more beneficial commercial relations 
between the various parts of the Empire. As for the speech 
itself, it was less eloquent than usual, as the speaker himself 
acknowledged, but fuller than ever of the rashest assertions. 
Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, treats any growing prosperity 
in other countries as an injury to Great Britain, which, he 
contends, is thus losing her “comparative” position. In 
other words, if Brown grows richer, Smith’s prosperity is 
meaningless to Smith, and “ Injure your neighbour” becomes 
the only rule for commerce. Mr. Chamberlain, in fact, does 
not always see the effect of his own words. He affirms, for 
example, that the countries which tax imports are taking 
more raw cotton than we are, and then makes a point of the 
fact that none of them tax raw cotton! And then he 
quizzed the “invisible exports ” on which Mr. Asquith dwelt 
in his recent speech—viz., the profits of our enormous carrying 
trade and the dividends from our foreign investments—because 
they produce no occupation for our own people. What, then, 
does he conceive becomes of that mass of money? Is it 
buried, or is it spent in wages and purchases and invested in 
increasing the range of our industries? To read Mr. 
Chamberlain, one would think that if everybody were deprived 
of those two sources of profit there would be more occupation 
for British workmen. It is nonsense he is talking, not new 
political economy. 


Mr. Chamberlain, of course, repeated his old fallacies that 
if we taxed the products of countries with high tariffs we 
should compel them to reduce them, and that Preferential 
duties would bind Colonies which may hereafter contain fifty 
millions of people more closely to ourselves. But why 
should foreign countries yield when, on his own showing, 
heavy tariffs produce prosperity, and he is asking the 
foreigner to give up the very source of his own wealth? And 
why does he think that the Colonists when so strong in 
numbers will consent to be cut off from trade with the world 
and compelled to confine themselves to trade with Britain P 
If that is sound economy, why should we not go a step 
farther, stop all foreign trade at once, and deal only among 
ourselves? It used to be said that the villagers who lived 
by taking in each other’s washing were not prosperous; but 
the makers of that epigram had clearly not read Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches. 


Mr. Balfour was the principal guest at a great Unionist 
banquet at Glasgow on Thursday night, and delivered an 
interesting and important speech. Deliberately avoiding 
controversial subjects, Mr. Balfour confined himself to 
eulogising the achievements of the Government in regard 
to Navy and Army reform and the promotion of international 
peace. He claimed that they had completely carried out the 
ucheme of. War Office reform proposed by the Esher Com- 
mittee, and taken the most effective steps for solving the 
paramount problem of the British Army, the defence of 
Afghanistan. In regard to the rearmament of the artillery, 
he boldly contended that there had been no avoidable delay 
in either the design or the construction of the new gun. Mr. 
Balfour was on safer ground when he pronounced the changes 
effected by the Board of Admiralty in regard to the redistri- 
bution of the Fleet, and the abolition of 130 obsolete vessels, 
to be perhaps the biggest reform made since the time of 
Nelson. The triumphs of the Government in the highest 
region of politics—that concerned with the provision of 
diplomatic machinery for the settlement of international 
differences—were as great as, or greater than, those he had 
described. Our country had rightly taken the lead in this 
great movement, and furnished the model which so many 
foreign countries had since adopted in their arbitration treaties, 
In conclusion, he expressed the hope that Colonial Conferences 
would become as much a part of the ordinary working 








machinery of the Empire as the House of Commons itself, 
With much of what Mr. Balfour said we find ourselves in 
cordial agreement, but, in view of the occasion, the special 
significance of his speech, as we show in another column, lay 
in what he deliberately left unsaid. 





The decision of the Nottingham and Notts Liberal Unionist 
Association last Saturday to ally itself with the reconstituted 
Liberal Unionist Council has led to the resignation of Lord 
Belper, the president; Sir Charles Seely, vice-president; and 
Mr. O. H. Seely, M.-P. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
action of the seceding members meets with our entire 
approval. As convinced Free-traders, they naturally object 
to the conversion of the Association, which was primarily 
formed to oppose Home-rule, into an organisation to 
further Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. In this context we may 
note that Mr. H. D. Greene, K.C., the Conservative Mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury, has resolved not to seek re-election. 
As a convinced opponent of Protection, he “would not 
care to sit in the next Parliament without being accorded, 
in case of need, greater independence of official party action 
than he is disposed to ask his constituency to give him.” He 
wants to see “the establishment, or rather the revival, of a 
powerful Progressive Conservative party, resolutely deter- 
mined to resist the introduction of Protection,” and regards 
“the presence in the Ministry of avowed Tariff Reformers as 
a source of weakness to the Conservative party, and of danger 
to the position of Mr. Balfour, as its leader.” 


Two by-elections have been held since our last issue. 
The result of the polling in the Stalybridge division was de- 
clared shortly before 10 p.m. on Saturday last, the figures being; 
Mr. J. F. Cheetham (L.), 4,029; Mr. Travis-Clegg (C.), 3,078. 
Compared with the figures at the election in 1900, the Liberal 
vote has been increased by 789, while the Conservative vote 
has been diminished by 243, and a Conservative majority of 
81 is replaced by a Liberal majority of 951. It is true that 
Mr. Cheetham was a very strong local candidate, but Mr. 
Travis-Clegg, who stood as a Free-trade Retaliator, contrived 
to secure Mr. Balfour’s blessing as well as the support of the 
Tariff Reform League. And yet, in spite of the fact that 
Stalybridge had for twenty years consistently returned a 
Conservative, he was handsomely beaten. We have never 
exaggerated the importance of by-elections, but the signifi- 
cance of this contest cannot be overlooked. Lancashire has 
evidently no use for political candidates who (as was said of 
Mr. Balfour) “ pronounce themselves vegetarians, but with a 
strong partiality for mutton chops.” The result of the elec- 
tion in the Mile End division, announced on Thursday night, 
is hardly less disastrous to the Protectionist cause. Mr. Harry 
Lawson, the Protectionist candidate, contrived, it is true, to 
hold the seat for the Unionists, but the Conservative majority 
of 1,160 in 1900 sank to the narrow margin of 78, his 
opponent, Mr. Straus, polling 2,060 votes, to Mr. Lawson's 
2,138. The election was largely fought on the alien question, 
but as the number of alien voters in Mile End is negligible, 
the result can fairly be claimed as a virtual triumph for Free- 
trade. 


The general meeting of the Classical Association |of 
England and Wales was concluded on Saturday last, when the 
Lord Chancellor, as president, delivered an excellent address. 
In particular, he pleaded for a judicious extension of the 
classical curriculum, so as to include writers like Lucian and 
Plutarch, Seneca and Lucan. The worship of accurate 
scholarship might easily be carried too far. “Let a man 
learn to read Greek and Latin with facility, and it will soon 
be with enjoyment, and if with enjoyment, then with 
gradually advancing accuracy. If you wish for complete 
accuracy at first, and teach the nuances of grammar before 
the pupil knows anything of the language, you run the risk 
of making him hate Greek for the rest of his life.” That is 
sound sense, and the advice was endorsed by Professor 
Butcher, who quoted Professor Gildersleeve’s excellent 
definition of the best method as “the maximum of form in 
the accidence, the minimum of syntax, and the speediest 
possible contact with the actual literature.” 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 88}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE UNREST IN RUSSIA. 


Tes internal condition of Russia, as produced or 
exasperated by the war, is by far the most interest- 
ing question now discussed in Europe, and the one which 
presses most closely on all diplomatists. It is clear that 
the struggle in the Far East, though it is not yet over, has 
developed unrest in Russia of a dangerous kind, and all 
instructed Western men are watching the direction which 
_the danger may take with anticipations at once eager and 
_perplezed. There are so many conditions to the problem 
that it seems almost insoluble by human intelligence, and 
yet on its solution the immediate future will almost 
‘certainly depend. It is aot only the future of Asia which 
is at stake, but much of the future of Europe. We are 
not talking of the “yellow peril,” which may be real or 
imaginary, but of the changes within Europe itself which 
any radical change in Russia would involve. <A paralysis 
of that great Empire, which for more than a century has 
hung like a heavy cloud on the Eastern frontiers of the 
really civilised section of the world, would, for example, 
leave Germany mistress of the Continent. It might 
shatter the Austrian Empire to pieces, for her Slav majority 
would no longer have to fear being ‘‘buried in the Russian 
morass.” It would intensify in a high degree the quarrel 
always smouldering between the Ottomans and the 
remnant of their Christian subjects,—a result of which 
Europe already perceives signs in the new arrogance 
which the Divan is displaying in the Balkans. The 
Turkish Ministers have already appointed to high 
commands in Macedonia officers whose one idea of 
‘order is to keep down recalcitrant subjects by massacres 
so wide as to suggest an intention of extirpation. French 
society would be shaken to its heart by a new liability to 
invasion, and with it a fresh proclivity to panic. Even 
Great Britain, though still “encompassed by her inviolate 
‘sea,”” would feel the influence of the great change, for 
‘India would be as safe from invasion as herself, and 
‘being safe, would be apt to indulge in dreams of large 
ambition. It is not only natural, therefore, but inevit- 
able, that the world, though it is getting weary of the 
war considered as a drama, should watch the course of 
events upon the Sha-ho with fascinated eagerness. 


While, however, we perceive this clearly, we do not 
understand so well why so many thoughtful men believe 
that the progress of the unrest will be fatal to the 
autocracy, or why they are so possessed with the notion 
that if that great cataclysm occurs, Russia will be weaker 
for its occurrence. As yet all the symptoms point rather 
to a vast jacquerie than to what is commonly known as a 
revolution. From province after province of Russia come 
up stories which show that the suspicion of the pro- 
-prietary class so long smouldering among the peasantry 
is breaking into flame; that chateau after chateau is 
menaced; that in district after district the landlords 
are sending their families, or flying themselves, for 
protection to the great cities. The plunder to which 
the Reservists so often betake themselves is as much an 
expression of hatred to the rich as of desire for a final 
revel, and is accompanied in many instances by a 
destruction of property which can in no way benefit 
the mutineers. The peasantry, it must be remembered, 
are suffering severe economic distress, partly caused by 
increased taxation. They cherish at heart the Asiatic idea 
that ‘ whose is the sweat, his is the soil”; they thought 
themselves cheated in the ultimate result of the Emancipa- 
tion decree; and they have some ground for believing that 
if they rise, the Central Government would show itself on 
their side. It is admitted by the great landlords them- 
selves, who are promoting the movement of the Zemstvos 
towards greater liberty, that one at least of their motives 
is dread of an agrarian revolution as sanguinary as that of 
1789-93 in France. We do not imagine that the Government 
would actively aid that revolution, though it must be 
remembered that whole classes of the smaller proprietors 
were ruined at a stroke by the decree of Emancipation ; 
but it is not impossible they would remember that their 
soldiers are peasants, and would passively watch a revolt 
that would then end in a Russia composed of an absolute 
Czar and’ millions of small freeholders. The middle 





classes in Russia have no physical force with which to 
resist either the Army or the peasants. There is no 
proof of their control over the opinion of the masses, 
and a terrible and successful jacquerie is at least a con- 
ceivable alternative to a political revolution. If Louis XVI. 
had been a man with the great qualities of the earlier 
Bourbons, the French Revolution also might have ended 
in that way. .The Army hated the aristocratic caste 
much more than it hated the Throne, and the emanci- 
pated peasantry would soon have furnished the Monarch, 
as it has repeatedly done since that time, with the force 
to hold down Paris. Besides, there is no Paris in Russia, 
no city which by itself is capable of overturning a dynasty 
that has ruled and has expanded Russia almost without a 
pause for nearly three hundred years. 

But supposing that a real revolution breaks out—which 
is possible, of course, as a result of weakness and inde- 
cision at the centre, and of the shock of angry surprise with 
which Russians recognise the fact that their Government 
can be beaten in war by a foe they had despised—where is 
the ground for thinking, as a number of grave persons 
without doubt secretly think, that an emancipated Russia 
would be either weak or unambitious? She might, on the 
contrary, prove terribly strong. Russian Liberals obviously 
believe that the newly enfranchised people would be jealous 
of their prestige even in the Far East, and many of them 
suggest that the war with Japan would be carried on witha 
new energy if the people were but enfranchised. Even if that 
were not the case, owing to a certain horror of the “ yellow 
devils ” which has sprung up among the Russian masses, 
Russia, boiling with excitement, with all ambitions set 
free and her men of genius, of whom she has many, 
at last relieved from the heavy weight above them—at 
present they are like frogs under a flagstone—might find 
in conquest the readiest outlet for her energies, and 
by a grand war, say for Constantinople, might rouse to 
crusading height the enthusiasm of her masses. Unless 
Russia actually broke up into some form of federal State, 
which is hardly within the range of political possibilities, 
any Government of Russia, whatever the name of the 
dynasty, or whatever the form of its Constitution, must 
desire to reorganise the Army, and to obtain something of 
that military prestige without which armies are only 
collections of men in uniform. Men talk glibly enough of 
the grand financial crash which might follow any revolu- 
tion in Russia; but how many millions were there in the 
treasury of the Terrorists, or of the Directory which 
followed them, when they commenced the conquest of 
the States around France, and when Napoleon, oppressed 
by the national poverty as well as by his own ambition, 
declared his intention to “make war support war,” and to 
relieve rather than exhaust the national Exchequer by his 
campaigns? Even anarchy in Russia might not destroy 
her strength except for a short period. There is 
much in the Slav of the French nervous excitability ; 
much, also, of that craving for external repute which 
used to be the French motive-power. Nothing is certain 
yet, and political prophecy is often political folly ; but 
the able persons who fancy that the disorder in Russia 
tends towards a millennium of peace and prosperity in 
Europe may be, as they often have been before, bemusing 
themselves with dreams. 





MR. BALFOUR AT GLASGOW. 


HE arrangements for Mr. Chamberlain’s meeting 

at Preston on Wednesday evening were carried 
out, we are told by the Times, by the local Con- 
servative and Unionist Clubs. He therefore spoke to 
some extent, not as a free-lance of Empire, but as a 
Unionist statesman. His address, he said, was directed 
“to the reasons, and not to the passions,” of his audience ; 
but his arguments were the same as on less temperate 
occasions. He repeated the tale of the odd three millions 
of workers who had their wages reduced last year. The 
increase in the exports for the past year he explained 
in a curious and most inaccurate fashion, which we 
have commented on elsewhere. Like all advocates 
of Protection, he was greatly concerned to point a 
special moral which should directly touch the interests 
of his hearers. Though he deciared that he re- 
ferred to particular trades unwillingly, he followed his 





ordinary rule of showing the benefits which the great 
local industry would derive from his scheme. We give 
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Mr. Chamberlain every credit for clearness and consistency 
of intention. His points are the same as he has made in 
the past on many platforms,—Retaliation, to secure the 
revision of foreign tariffs: Colonial Preference to increase 
our Colonial trade: no taxation of raw material; but the 
decision as to what constitutes raw material to rest 
apparently with the Tariff Commission. He so far bowed 
his head to facts as to admit that sugar was an exception to 
his rule that a tax upon imports is wholly or partly paid by 
the producer, and he therefore proposed a reduction of the 
Sugar-duty. Itis clear that it is no mere power to retaliate 
that he advocates. Underlying all his arguments, his motor- 
car instances and his inferences from the practice of pro- 
tected countries, lies the recognition of something intrinsically 
valuable in a tariff wall. He does not seek only to frighten 
other nations into Free-trade, but to adopt their methods as 
a substantial blessing for ourselves. In this respect he has 
no kinship with those who still see in Mr. Balfour’s com- 
promise a Free-trade manifesto. But in his references to 
the Colonial Conference he is still more explicit. Mr. 
Balfour, he says, wants a Conference “full and free and 
absolutely unfettered,” and we must be prepared “to pay 
great and favourable attention to its decisions.” ‘I'he 
Attorney-General, speaking at Inverness on Monday, 
said that in his view such a Conference would declare 
against any taxation of food or raw material. This 
seems to us highly disputable; but—and this is the 
point—whatever it does, it is to have “full and favour- 
able attention.” The taxation of raw material and food 
is therefore to wait upon the decision of the Conference, 
and any disclaimer of such a policy can at present have 
no real meaning. 


On Thursday evening Mr. Balfour was the guest at a 
banquet in Glasgow given in his honour by representatives 
of Scottish Unionism. His declaration at Edinburgh in 
October has been made the text of a commentary as 
elaborate and meticulous as was ever given to a corrupt 
classical manuscript. Many have found in it a repudiation 
of Chamberlainism, and many can see in it only an accept- 
ance of Mr. Chamberlain’s principle and an opportunist 
counsel of caution. No speech in our time has so divided a 
party, and given such occasion for misunderstanding and 
dispute. He has had many opportunities since of clearing 
up the matter, but he has skilfully avoided them. And 
now we have Mr. Chamberlain repeating his propaganda in 
unmistakable terms, and, on the question of the Colonial 
Conference, claiming the Prime Minister’s adherence to a 
view which gives up the centre of the Free-trade position. 
It was surely reasonable to expect that Mr. Balfour, 
speaking while the echoes of Mr. Chamberlain’s eloquence 
were still in men’s ears, would say something to reassure 
his Free-trade followers. With Mr. Chamberlain’s inter- 
pretation of the Prime Minister’s position fresh in their 
memory, they might have looked with reason for some 
repudiation, since, considering the relations between the 
two statesmen, one may fairly be held to speak for the 
other, unless intimation is given to the contrary. But 
such trusting souls were doomed to disappointment. Mr. 
Balfour said absolutely nothing. He had made a speech, 
he declared, on the Fiscal question at Edinburgh some 
months ago, and he had nothing to add to or take away 
from it. And he proceeded to devote himself to an interest- 
ing discussion of defence questions and foreign policy. 
The case is different from Southampton, where there was an 
urgent matter on which he was bound to speak, and which 
might properly be held to cast all others into the shade. 
At Glasgow he had no such excuse. He has simply 
shrugged his shoulders, and turned to the stock subjects of 
every political platform. 


Surely Mr. Balfour cannot be unaware of what is 
happening in the party of which he is the titular leader. 
For ourselves, we found in his Edinburgh speech a 
core of Protection both in the Retaliation and the Colonial 
Conference proposals. The one seemed to us to be a 
dangerous and ineffective breach of economic principle, and 
the second a departure from what we have always regarded 
as the true lines of Imperial policy. His deeds, too, apart 
from his words, seemed to us to confirm our view that 
between him and Mr. Chamberlain there was only a 
difference of degree. But we are aware that many sincere 
Free-traders did not think so. Many found in the speech a 








lainism in its essence. We admit that the language used, 
if not interpreted in the light of Mr. Balfour’s recent 
record, might give support to either view. But on any 
interpretation, such language required to be amplified and 
explained, and his Free-trade followers waited patiently 
for light. They looked for it at Southampton in vain; 
they looked for it at the original Glasgow meeting; they 
have waited for it till Thursday, and they have not got 
it. Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain appears and draws his 
own picture of the Colonial Conference, for which he 
claims the approval of the Premier. Mr. Balfour does 
not refer to it, though he has much to say about 
Conferences as a part of the future machinery of the 
Empire no less essential than the House of Commons. It 
is all admirable good sense, but it does not touch the 
question of the Conference, in which the whole question of 
economic policy is involved. He was vague in his original 
declaration, and he refuses to provide the necessary 
commentary. Well, if so, Mr. Chamberlain is ready enough 
to provide it, and in this absence of a more authentic voice 
we must accept Mr. Chamberlain’s explanation. Mr. 
Balfour may, indeed, take the line that he is not bound 
by the interpretations of others. What he has said he 
has said; and if busybodies care to read strange 
heresies into his words, it is no concern of his. This may 
be very well for the private citizen, but it is no argument 
for the leader of a great party. His followers cannot 
be put off with Delphic oracles; they have a right to 
demand guidance and explanation, and if this is not 
forthcoming from Mr. Balfour, they must accept Mr. 
Chamberlain’s glosses. The Prime Minister’s silence can 
only mean that judgment on this point goes against him 
by default. 

There are only two alternatives. Either Mr. Balfour is 
at heart a Chamberlainite, and is playing to keep his 
party together for the moment, in order that when the 
struggle comes the fighting organisation may be intact. 
This, indeed, as we have always maintained, is the natural 
and easy deduction from his words and deeds. Or he is 
simply neutral, believing that the whole question is 
not of first-rate importance, and does not seriously 
concern the electorate. On this view, we may explain 
his cryptic utterances, and his resolute refusal to discuss 
the question. If Mr. Balfour wants to know how much 
the Fiscal question concerns the country, let him turn to 
Stalybridge and Mile End. In the first he will see 
a Conservative majority turned into a Liberal majority of 
nearly one thousand, though the defeated candidate was of 
his own neutral persuasion: in the second he will see a 
Conservative majority of 1,160 reduced to 78. In Mile 
End, indeed, the determining issue can only have been Free- 
trade, for the Conservative candidate, who advocated the 
Aliens Bill, had with him on that point the bulk of 
the voters. The truth is that this Fiscal question is the 
only matter at present in which the country is seriously 
interested, and it has stirred the electorate to its very 
depths. If Mr. Balfour cannot see this, then we can only 
say that the Prime Minister is out of touch’ with the 
people. They ask for guidance, and are put off with 
masterly ambiguities; and when, having waited patiently 
for long, they at last hope for some explanation, they get 
only an excellent but irrelevant exposition of Imperial 


policy. 


THE COTTON DISTRICTS AND MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


N courage Mr. Chamberlain is not wanting, and he 
exhibited that. virtue when he arranged to add 
Preston to the list of his missionary engagements. For 
from the outset of his Fiscal campaign it has been 
generally discerned that the economic conditions of the 
great Lancashire cotton industry are such as to render it 
peculiarly liable to disturbance and injury from any 
interference with our Free-trade system, and that the 
prevailing feeling of those connected with it was 
inspired, to a degree overriding political and party 
considerations, by a recognition of this fact. It could not, 
however, be revealed to Mr. Chamberlain that on the eve 
of his fulfilment of his adventurous promise to address a 
Lancashire audience an important constituency which, 
though not within the borders of Lancashire, is yet very 
definitely part of the cotton area, would have declared its 
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thoroughgoing hostility, not only to him, but to the 
Government which cannot, or will not, clear itself of 
complicity with his projects. It is easy, no doubt, 
to attach excessive importance to by-elections, but it 
would be affectation to ignore the plain teaching of such 
a poll as that taken last Saturday at Stalybridge, when 
Mr. J. F. Cheetham, the Free-trade and Liberal candi- 
date, was elected by 4,029 votes, against 3,078 given for 
Mr. Travis-Clegg, the Balfourian Conservative. Here is a 
constituency which for twenty years has returned Con- 
servatives, but’ which, on the first occasion when it is 
consulted after the initiation of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
paganda, gives a majority of little short of athousand votes 
to the candidate who definitely refuses to have anything 
to do with the schemes it openly and latently embodies. 
Mr. Travis-Clegg, it is true, took some pains to differ- 
entiate himself in his address, as a Balfourian, from the 
thick-and-thin supporters of Mr. Chamberlain. He was 
not, he said, favourable to taxes on raw material, or to 
any further taxes on food. He was for Mr. Balfour’s 
Retaliation and Mr. Balfour’s Imperial Conference. But, 
. unfortunately for Mr. Balfour and for the Ministerialist 
party, the Prime Minister, though raising hopes among 
optimistic Unionist Free-fooders by his Edinburgh speech 
that he was about to shake himself definitely free from 
Protectionism, has done nothing to realise those hopes, 
—which, for our part, we were never able to share. Not 
only so, but he has allowed to pass without a word of 
protest the resolution of offensive and garbling patronage 
passed with regard to his speech by the Conservative 
Conference at Southampton. In these circumstances, and 
in view of the fact that Tariff Reformers of the thorough- 
going type were to be found among Mr. Travis-Clegg’s 
advocates at Stalybridge, it was inevitable that the electors 
should regard him and his leader, not by any means as 
opponents, but, at the best, as halting followers of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Taking that view, they naturally and 
rightly considered the issue to lie between the fiscal 
system they know and that of which the ex-Colonial 
Secretary is the apostle, and they have shown their 
preference in a most emphatic fashion. In an electorate 
of the strongest Conservative traditions the Conservative 
vote has dropped by some 240, while that cast for the 
Opposition candidate has swelled by nearly 800. 


How severe this blow is felt to be by Mr. Chamberlain 
is shown by the fact that he made no reference to it in 
the lengthy discourse which he delivered on Wednesday 
evening at Preston. When struck he is in the habit of 
acknowledging the blow, from whatever quarter, and 
striking back as hard as possible. To find him ignoring 
a sharp reverse is an assurance that he feels its severity 
with unusual keenness. In presence of the triumphant 
return of the Free-trade candidate at Stalybridge, there is 
a halting and ineffective air about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
elaborate attempt to reply to the vigorous argument on 
the Fiscal question from the cotton-trade point of view 
which was delivered at Preston by Mr. Asquith some 
weeks ago. His sense that the value of his reply had 
been overwhelmingly discounted in advance by the 
judgment of the important and kindred neighbouring 
constituency was shown in his curious assertion of his 
preference for dealing with fiscal issues in the large, and 
as affecting the whole country, rather than in their bearing 
on any local industry. If there has been one feature of 
his campaign more noteworthy than another, it has been 
the persistence, and, within limits, the adroitness, with 
which he has, in one part of the country after another, 
sought to demonstrate that local prosperity had suffered 
disastrously from the dominance in our Fiscal policy of 
those antiquated principles which he has set himself to 
reverse, and that only by accepting his general doctrine 
could these special calamities be retrieved. Naturally, in 
the case of Lancashire, this line of argument has had to 
be modified. The cotton industry of that region is one of 
the most important in the world. Like other great 
industries, it passes through alternations of exaltation 
and depression, and quite lately it has experienced 
a period of depression in consequence of a shortness in the 
supply of the raw material. But within the last few 
months it has reasserted, on a scale rarely before witnessed, 
its extraordinary power of recuperation. Its productive 
resources have been drawn upon to the utmost; they 


Board of Trade Returns issued this week show the enormous 
increase of £10,305,968 in the value of cotton manufactures 
as compared with 1903, and of £11,459,594 as compared 
with 1902. 

This, it may be observed, is only one of the most striking 
features of a set of Returns which in many respects bears 
witness to the advancing condition of important British 
industries, both metal and textile. So impressive are these 
unmistakable signs of recovery at a time when trade has been 
understood to be rather exceptionally depressed that an 
attempt has been made in the Times to discount their effect 
by showing that the rise in the value of exports is mainly 
due, as compared with 1902, to a rise in prices. For this 
contention there may possibly be some foundation in certain 
directions, but, as Mr. Chiozza-Money clearly sets forth in 
the Westminster Gazette of Thursday, the general effect of 
the Returns is to exhibit improvements in the quantity, 
as well as in the total value, of our manufactured exports. 
Of the articles in which improvement has been both 
substantial and progressive since 1902 we may mention 
leather, paper, bags and sacks (which have risen from 
under two million to over three and a quarter million 
dozen), candles (which have risen from a little over 
26,000,000 pounds to near 32,500,000 pounds), motor-cars 
and motor-cycles (the number of which exported has risen 
from 415 to 1,474), and soda. And against a drop in 
value of £794,645, under the heading of iron and steel 
and the (elementary) manufactures thereof, in 1904, as 
compared with 1902, with a drop in quantity of some 
200,000 tons, is to be set the important rise of £2,327,687 
in machinery, which unquestionably must represent a 
substantial increase in quantity. Returning to the ease 
of cotton, there is no doubt that the great increase in 
the value of last year’s exports was largely due to the 
necessity of recovering the enhanced prices paid for 
the raw material during the period of scarcity. But it is 
equally certain that our cotton exports in 1904 were largely 
swollen in quantity. Those of cotton yarn and twist, 
which had fallen from 166,360,900 pounds in 1902 to 
150,758,100 in 1903, rose again in 1904 to 163,894,500. 
That is good enough as a mark of recovery. But inthe more 
important case of piece goods not only the quantity figures 
of 1903, but those of 1902, are altogether passed, this country 
having sent abroad in 1904 cotton fabric to the amount 
of 5,591,971,900 yards, as against 5,331,552,500 in the 


second year of the century. Mr. Chamberlain, it is to’ 
be presumed, had these figures before him; at any rate, 


it was the business of those who coach him to see that he 
had; yet he invited Mr. Asquith and those who might 
have been influenced by him to lament over the fact that 
from 1892 to 1903 the export of cotton piece goods from 
the United Kingdom had been “ practically stationary,” 
while that of cotton yarn has “very considerably 
diminished.” Even if it was so, there is excellent 
reason to look upon the present condition of the 
trade as essentially sound. If the cotton districts 
have both been able during the past year to raise 
their production of piece goods by hundreds of millions 
of yards—easily accounting thereby for the fact that 
the export of yarn was not quite as high as the 
figure for 1902—and to obtain over ten millions sterling 
of enhanced value for the enlarged export, it will nead 
much more ingenuity than even Mr. Chamberlain has 
developed to persuade Lancashire men that they are in 
need of protection by threats of fiscal war against the 
competition of their rivals. These facts are obviously 
incompatible with Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to his 
Preston audience to believe that their trade “is being 
taken from them in neutral markets by their foreign 
protected competitors,” and destroy all the effect of his 
insistence upon the importance of making it impossible 
for those foreign protected countries to dump their pro- 
ducts in the neutral markets. 

Of course, speaking in Lancashire, Mr. Chamberlain 
deprecated the idea that he contemplated any return to 
old-fashioned Protectionism, and talked mildly about the 
imposition of “tolls,” and the compulsory revision of 
foreign tariffs. Nevertheless, the whole drift of his 
argument was to show that protected countries were 
doing better than ourselves, and were suffering from none 
of the disadvantages on which his antagonists have dwelt, 
as attaching to the limited measures which he at present 





have responded magnificently ; and the result is that the 


advocates. If so, why should they yield to any pressure 
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which by such measures we could bring to bear upon 
them? Without doubt the impression left upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Lancashire hearers will be the correct 
impression,—that if they listened to his beguiling voice 
they would be entering upon an inclined plane down 
which the descent to thoroughgoing and unadulterated 
Protectionism would be steady and inevitable. All the 
arguments which had been adduced for the first step 
would be urged with added force in favour of further 
progress on the downward path. But the Stalybridge 
result shows very clearly that the cotton districts are fully 
aware of the dangers of any tampering with the safe and 
wholesome system under which their great industry has 
been built up, and under which, as the latest Board of 
Trade figures demonstrate, it has afresh manifested its 
commanding vitality. 





THE NEW THOUGHTS ABOUT WAR. 


E have never been able to join with much heart in 

the speculations of those who believe, as thousands 

of excellent and thoughtful men undoubtedly do believe, 
that war will by and by be extinguished. We doubt, to 
begin with, whether Christ forbade it, though the whole 
drift of His teaching points to peaceableness as a necessary 
constituent of Christian conduct, while the whole course of 
history seems to prove that the reliance on war as an 
ultimate argument remains always unaffected by any 
change of creed. “Quaker” opinions succeed only in 
orderly communities, and order in the civilised sense rests 
ultimately on force. Without it the wealth of the world 
would belong to the burglars of the world, which is an 
impossible conclusion. We have, however, been greatly 
struck by a certain new feature in the trend of general 
comment upon the Russo-Japanese War. No war has ever 
produced such a mixture of admiration and horror. The 
orators and penmen alike can scarcely find words to eulogise 
sufficiently the courage both of Russians and Japanese, yet 
most of them end their paeans with a sort of prayer that 
in some way—usually an impossible way—these “ horrors ” 
shall be stopped. ‘T'he thumbs of the spectators in the 
arena all turn down. The feeling indicated in that fact is 
not confined to any classes. Officers governed by their 
military pride will not acknowledge it, but all Russia is 
shaken by the cry bidding the Emperor “stop the war,” 
and by the resistance of the Reservists to an order which 
they, with much justice, regard as “a sentence of death.” 
The electors of France, surely among the bravest of the 
brave, ure, it is stated, manifesting a new determination 
not to be drawn into so awful a struggle; and though 
the feeling is less pronounced both in this country and 
in Germany, it exists, and is operative. Many will deny 
this angrily; but we would just ask any impartial 
Englishman what the effect on British opinion would 
be if telegrams were pouring in daily reporting the loss, 
not of afew hundred men in an Indian frontier battle, 
but of entire brigades of our countrymen, swept away 
in circumstances which suggested that, as Russian 
soldiers said in the last week of the siege of Port Arthur, 
“wounds were welcome as affording a refuge from the 
tension, but the dead were happiest of all.” The war, in 
fact, deny it if you please, has alarmed as well as startled 
not merely the fighting classes, but all who depend on them, 
and whose opinion, though they do not fight, still tells 
heavily. The truth is, we believe—every experienced officer 
recognises it whenever a panic has set in on the field—that 
while a certain proportion of mankind are absolutely im- 
pervious to fear—10 per cent., Sir Henry Havelock said— 
and while a majority of healthy men are ready, or can at 
all events be trained, to face any danger, a certainty of 
death or mutilation appals at least as many. Convince a 
regiment that it is standing on mined ground, and disci- 
pline will scarcely hold men who will cheerfully charge at 
almost any risk. And the whole tendency of the modern 
improvement in armaments is to increase this certainty. 
A ship, built like a castle, is no longer slowly pounded into 
submission after hours of combat, but is blown up or sunk 
suddenly with all on board, even those wretched stokers who 
have no chance either of defendingthemselves or of inflicting 
vengeance. The rifles carry so far that in the Boer War 
assailing regiments seemed to be mown down by invisible 
hands. Men in front of a Maxim fall in swathes, till 
no troops can abide unshaken in face of the streaming 





death. Every day artillery is improved, and the new high 
explosives, till the defenders of Port Arthur—men of. iron 
nerves if ever such men existed—confessed to their captors 
that it was the 11 in. guns throwing shells which blew whole 
companies to pieces that extinguished the capacity of Port 
Arthur to resist. The accounts of the effect of the hand 
grenades, loaded with high explosives and thrown at close 
quarters, sicken the most experienced or callous generals, 
The fate of the wounded, often three to one of the killed, 
is attended with new horrors. It was always hard enough 
if bones were shattered, but now the wounded are so 
numerous, and the artillery fire so continuous, that the 
arrangements which modern humanity, at once merciful 
and wise, has made for their relief all break down simul- 
taneously. The ambulances are insufficient, the supply of 
doctors is insufficient, the medicines and medical comforts 
—one of them being bedding—are insufficient. “Surgeons,” 
said a skilled operator who had been at Sadowa to the 
writer, “we had surgeons, though not enough, but with 
that multitude of the shattered conservative surgery was 
simply impossible. We kept on cutting.” Since Sadowa 
all the conditions, where large numbers are concerned, 
have steadily become worse. The lot of those taken 
prisoners is better as regards suffering, especially since 
Governments have discovered that orders of no quarter 
and ill-treatment of prisoners equally defeat their own 
object, which is to ensure the enemy’s submission on the 
field; but prisoners, unless officers, are often treated just 
like convicts sentenced to hard labour in a humanely 
managed prison. 

These new additions to the horrors of war have occurred 
just when the masses of Europe have become more con- 
scious, when all the working classes are demanding more 
humane treatment, and when throughout the West a new 
thirst for physical comfort, for healthier life, and for security 
is becoming one of the most marked of the social forces. 
We do not say, and do not believe, that courage is diminish- 
ing—all the facts are against that theory—but a kind of 
selfishness which cannot be stigmatised, for it is the first, 
condition of civilised progress, is increasing, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that it will exercise no influence upon the 
readiness of the nations to declare war. We do not suggest 
that it will {prevent war, or produce any kind of social 
millennium. The jealousies of the nations, exasperated as 
they are by the new and sordid craving for more money, the 
appetite for glory, the just pride of patriotism, are all too 
deeply rooted for that, as is also the hatred, the wise and 
just hatred, of the idea of invasion as a period when all 
that is usual is overthrown, and the terrible maxim 
Vae victis takes the place of all law. But we think a new 
caution in going to war, a new sense of its inevitable con- 
sequences, a decline of the feeling that it is a stirring 
drama, will spread slowly but perceptibly among the more 
cultivated nations, and will, as it spreads, affect their 
rulers. The latter do not want to quarrel with the masses. 
Ruling Russians talk glibly of sending another two 
hundred thousand men to Manchuria, and it is im- 
possible, if their real motive is patriotism, not to respect 
their persistence and their pride; butif the conscripts dis- 
played before reaching the barracks the feeling betrayed 
by the Reservists who have lived in barracks, even ruling 
Russians would hesitate. They would fear the hatred of 
the classes by whose toil they live, and who are saying 
already that the conscript gains nothing in war but 
shattered limbs, while the officer, even if defeated, returns 
home to comfort. In three great countries even now the 
Socialists protest against the conscription, and ask whether 
the alternative, the Swiss system of defence, has in any 
way enfeebled the character or impaired the courage of the 
Switzers. The usual response, that that system is fatal to 
empire, is clearly not a complete one, for the British 
Empire is as wide as any, and it has been built without 
conscription. The impatience of the masses at the sacri- 
fices asked of them will not prevent war, but it will, we 
conceive, greatly increase the reluctance already felt by 
ruling men, for economic reasons, to undertake it. 





THE UNEMPLOYED WAGE. 


Se letters which appeared in the Times of Tuesday 

were calculated to cause, and probably have caused, 
some uneasiness among the contributors to the various 
funds for the relief of the unemployed. The first called 
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attention to the fact that the West Ham Borough Council 
are paying those of the unemployed for whom they are 
able to"make work at the rate of 7d. an hour, or 4s. 8d. 
the day of eight hours. The second quoted the statement 
of the Central Committee appointed under Mr. Long’s 
sthenie that the payment to the workers, “ roughly speak- 
ing,'may be put down at 25s. per man.” The two sums 
do not differ much. From the 4s. 8d. a day must be 
deducted ‘the half-day on Saturday, so that supposing 
a man never to miss an hour, he would earn 26s. a week. 
This comes to much the same thing as the 25s. a week, 
“roughly speaking,” of the Central Committee. The 
objections urged by the correspondents will occur to most 

ople when they first look at the figures. They are,—that 
unskilled labour “can be obtained in London at 6d. an 
hour, and at a less rate in the country”; that the unem- 
ployed, “if they had wives and children in need of food, 
and if they were honest and independent workers, would 
take at a pinch 2s. 6d. or 3s. a day,”’ since men for whom 
the country is providing work ought to be content with 
“the average of a country labouring man”; and that the 
agricultural labourers “ hitherto earning lds. to 18s. per 
week,” when they see that the unemployed “not only 
have work found for them without troubling to seek it, 
but are paid at the rate of 25s. or more,” will do all in 
their power to qualify themselves by a six months’ residence 
in London “for similar employment in winter.” It is 
“the highest premium yet offered for the further depopu- 
lation of our country villages.” And to one of the writers 
it is an additional vexation that 7d. an hour is the Trade- 
Union rate. 

The objection that unskilled labour can be had in 
London for 6d. an hour need not detain us long. The 
difference between this and 7d. an hour, when it is 
remembered that in the case of the West Ham unemployed 
the latter payment is made on an eight instead of a nine 
hours’ day, is only 2d.a day. The second objection, that 
the payment for work given to the unemployed should be 
calculated on the lowest scale, raises two large questions,— 
what is thé end to be kept in view ? and, having regard to 
that end, what is the kind of worker it is proposed to 
reach? ‘There is a pretty general agreement that in 
providing work for the unemployed we should be as 
careful as possible to distinguish between those who are 
out of work for a time through causes beyond their own 
control, and the mere casual workers, to whom want of 
employment is a thing of constant recurrence, and arises 
to a greater or less extent out of incapacity or irregular 
habits. For the latter class it is impossible to do more 
than is already done for them by the Poor Law; they 
furnish the gravest of the problems which occupy, or 
ought to occupy, the attention of Boards of Guardians and 
the Local Government Board. It is impossible, no doubt, 
to make sure that no one of this type is employed on 
work meant for a different class, but it is hoped that 
the regularity of the work will be found a substantial, if 
not a sufficient, safeguard. We must assume, at all events, 
that the division of the two classes has been effectually made, 
and inquire on what principle the work given to the superior 
class is to be regulated. Now the first condition seems to 
be that the relief should be adequate,—in other words, that 
it should not give the worker a lower place in the social scale 
than he has hitherto held. We cannot, of course, make it 
as easy for him to maintain that place as it was when he was 
in work. Those who have to administer the fund out of 
which the wages are paid ought not to try to save him 
from feeling pinched, from looking at every penny in order 
to make sure that nothing more can be got out of it, from 
looking forward with hope and desire to the moment when 
he will once more get work for himself. But they ought 
to save him, if it be possible, from breaking up his home, 
from falling into that lower class which habitually lives on 
the uncalculating benevolence of the kindly disposed rich, 
from sending his children to pick up what they can in 
the way of free breakfasts and free boots, from himself 
making one of the chance crowd that collects at the work- 
house gates to scramble for the doles of bread which at 
West Ham stand for the regular out-relief which the 
Guardians are no longer able to provide. Butif all these 
things are to be guarded against, a man must have a wage 
out of which he can pay his rent and maintain his family. 
It was shown in the Blue-book published the other day 


ture has greatly risen is housing. In West Ham, the 
typical family, the man and his wife and three children, 
cannot house themselves for less than 7s. 6d. a week, 
Take this from 25s., and we have 17s. 6d. left.. When this 
sum has to provide food, fire, and clothing, and the mig. 
cellaneous needs of even the smallest household, and when 
this has to be done, if possible, in a way which shall not 
allow the family to fall into the abyss of pauperism, we 
greatly doubt whether the object which wise relief ought con- 
stantly to keep in view could possibly be attained for less, 
It is easy to say: “The home must not be broken up.” 
But the surest and most effectual instrument of home- 
breaking is a landlord who cannot get his rent, and no 
amount of honesty and intelligence will enable a Londoner 
to keep a decent roof over’ his head on a wage of 2s. 6d. a 
day. He may doit in the country, where rents are low. He 
may perhaps do it in London if he dispenses with the 
decency. .But in London he must do as Londoners do, or 
take the consequences. 

In point of fact, however, both the attack and the defence 
are very much in the air. Those of the unemployed 
who happen to be continuously engaged on specific pieces 
of work receive: the wage in question, but a far larger 
number, though they get 4s. 8d. a day, get it only for two 
days in each week, and often for only two days in several 
weeks. In this way they are supposed to have oppor- 
tunities in which to look for work for themselves, and the 
fund, whatever it is, out of which they are paid is made to 
last a longer time, and, in appearance at all events, to do 
greater service. Nor is this the only point in which the 
terms used are misleading. It pleases the Unions, possibly, 
to have it said that the unemployed are paid at the Union 
rate. Buta large proportion of them are paid very much 
less than what they would be getting if they were at work 
in their own trades. Sevenpence an hour may seem fine 
pay to the agricultural labourer who compares it with his 
own 15s. a week, but it is not much to the man who in 
good times looks to make tenpence or a shilling an 
hour. But whether we recognise the need of not leaving 
men to ‘fall into a lower stratum of labonr from 
which they may not again escape, or are shocked at 
money being. used for this purpose which might have 
given a pittance to a larger number, the fact remains 
that we are still only at the threshold of the problem. 
Nothing that has yet been done brings us any nearer a 
solution. What, for example, can be less satisfactory: 
than the experience of West Ham at Christmas? The 
unemployed, and in some cases the employed also, lived 
for a day or two in a perfect rain of relief tickets, 
distributed without inquiry and without discrimination. 
Money which properly husbanded might have provided 
work for weeks, and if spent all at once might at 
least have been apportioned with some regard to individual 
circumstances and some precaution against overlapping, 
became the prey of the strongest or the most persistent. 
If the present depression passes away in the spring, we 
shall once more forget all that has happened until we are 
rudely reminded of it by its recurrence, possibly on a 
larger scale, when another winter comes round. By that 
time the charitable public may be weary of these repeated 
appeals, and we shall be confronted by the same distress 
with less means with which to meet it. 

The argument founded on the effect which the news that 
25s. a week is to be had for the asking in London 
may have upon the agricultural labourer is probably 
exaggerated. He knows, if he has any sense at all, that 
25s. a week in London is not more than 18s. in 
his own village. If he is not earning as much as this, 
neither argument nor persuasion is likely to keep him on 
the land. The labour question is not less difficult in the 
country than it is in London, but it must be approached 
from a different standpoint and have different methods 
applied to it. The true way to prevent the rural exodus 
is to raise earnings in the country, not to -keep them low’ 
in towns. 








LOUISE MICHEL. 
HE biographical dictionaries say little about Louise 
Michel,—perhaps they never will, for legally recognised 
position or official rank is often thought better worth 





that the one item in which a London workman’s expendi- 





chronicling than sheer upside-down careers such as _ hers. 
But what an amazingly interesting life it was which began 
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no one seems to know exactly when—probably at some 
date between 1830 and 1836—and ended at Marseilles on 
Monday. Look at the queer, wild picture with which it opens, 
—the illegitimate child of a maid-servant and a dissolute 
noble playing with the menagerie of animals at the ruined 
chateau; walking with her arm round the neck of a tame wolf 
or deer; loving the boars and hounds, owls and quails, mice 
and bats, horses and cattle, which went in and out of the 
chateau as they pleased, so much that for years she would not 
touch cooked flesh; actually collecting toads to throw at the 
heads of people she hated, until one day it struck her that she 
ought not to be cruel even to toads. Something of the wit of 
her wild. father, perhaps, she inherited; for she was very 
young when she began to write poetry good enough to be 
published in a local journal, and was only a girl when she 
wrote an ode to Victor Hugo, then in exile, and another 
to Lamartine. It may not have been very considerable 
work, but it was good enough for Hugo to write back, 
“Beau comme votre age,” and to send her a finely bound 
copy of “Notre Dame de Paris.” (Was she, perhaps, born 
in 1831, which was the year in which “ Notre Dame de Paris” 
was published? She evidently stated her age in her letter to 
him, and he may have thought that particular book appro- 
priate.) Lamartine told her that she was “a veritable Thalia 
from Mount Parnassus,” which, however, is too near flattery 
to be pleasant. But possibly she gained her greatest praise 
from Larousse, who described as “not without merit” her 
“Livre du Jour de l’An,”—a number of short stories written 
for children. 

Would she ever have been heard of if it had been possible 
for her to go on living in her home in the country? It is 
difficult to suppose that such a character would not have 
burnt a mark somewhere; but if anything is certain, it is 
that it was the iron of poverty actually felt which turned her 
furious against the perpetual laws that make poverty possible. 
When the.owner of the chiteau died, and his retainers were 
dismissed, it was only a few months before the small legacy 
left to the Michels was exhausted. After that the stages in 
her life move quickly, but how strangely the scenes change. 
It was the same girl who petted the wolfhounds and the 
deer, wandering in and out of ruined buildings, who 
succeeded in establishing in Paris a school of a hundred 
and fifty pupils, many of whom loved her deeply; and 
who, when the Commune broke out, decided that the right 
thing to do was to get Thiers killed,—imagine doctrine 
of that kind eating its way into the minds of the young 
girls she taught. To the end of her life she is said to 
have hated to think that she took Ferré’s advice, and did 
not have Thiers shot or stabbed. A great deal of the history 
of the Commune has not been written, and never will be 
written, even if only because in fevers men become delirious 
and cannot remember; but, at all events, Louise Michel— 
she was not afraid of speaking the truth—never denied that 
it was she who taught the scarlet-petticoated pétroleuses to 
pump oilon the floors of the Tuileries. She admitted, indeed, 
—no, she proclaimed, rather—in open Court that she desired 
“to oppose a barrier of flame to the invaders from Marseilles.” 
Somewhere in her Memoirs she writes that, dressed in the 
képi and the trousers of the National Guard, fighting at the 
barricades, she stopped firing her rifle to catch a cat and take 
it out of danger. And it was she, as she actually boasted, 
who originated the idea that until the demands of the 
Commune were accepted a hostage should be killed every 
twenty-four hours,—she who could not bear the idea of hurting 
atoad. Only a woman, surely, could have the strength to 
carry such a notion about with her day after day. 

But if the girl who played with the animals at Vraincourt, 
and the woman who drew deep affection from her school 
pupils, and the revolutionary who got riflemen to follow her 
when they would follow no one else, was essentially feminine 
—they called her the Red Virgin—what was the emotional 
mainspring which, as it were, drove her? It was by no means 
irresponsible madness, for she was at least sane enough to be 
consistent in her methods. Most certainly it was not desire for 
notoriety, for if any one stood to gain anything by what she 
said and did throughout, her life, it was not Louise Michel. If 
she had money she gave it away, and there were a hundred 
obscure forms of suffering which, if she thought she was 
helping on her whirling notions, she had no hesitation in 
accepting. If the chief driving energy which impelled her to 





wild revolution against governing power—to the consuming 
idea that existence under authority is only another phrase for 
corporate disease—can be diagnosed, it can be summed up, 
perhaps,-as a monstrous sense of pity. She was clearly 
sincere, but the notion that a section of her fellow-creatures 
were suffering, no matter from what cause, while other richer 
men were apparently happy, made her rebellious against 
exerted authority as, in its essence, grinding and cruel. 
She was always on the side of the man against his master, 
no matter how kind the master might be. 

Women have never led Englishmen as Louise Michel led, 
and was admired by, Frenchmen. Perhaps, for that matter, 
the conditions of life among the English poor—it is only the 
poor who throw up characters of her kind—have nearly 
always during the Jast half-century been sufficiently comfort. 
able to prevent any torch from setting fire to the straw, 
Louise Michel, at all events, doubted whether she would ever 
have led the poor of London as she did the poor of 
Paris, or have had occasion to do so. She was taken, not 
long ago, over one of the great London Unions,—buildings 
which, above all so-called “ homes,” the reduced working-class 
man loathes to think of entering. But she, whether or not she 
realised why the Englishman hates the idea of the workhouse 
even though it means respite from starvation, looked at what 
she was shown with wonder and admiration. “If we had 
had that in France,” she said, “there would have been no 
Commune.” If that means anything, it means that she deeply 
realised what every stirrer of revolt has come to know,—that 
if men can get bread, even if it is bad bread, they will 
keep quiet; but that if they cannot get bread of any kind, 
they will go, in their rage, far beyond mere murder. 
They will not move in a cholera-camp, will merely ask 
“What is it?” but they will never starve in masses 
without trying to kill. She had not only seen starvation 
at work, but she had herself felt its pain, and in her 
monstrously exaggerated pity for those whom she saw to 
be suffering she preached hideous remedies. - Would such 
preaching ever take root if the seed were dropped among. 
ourselves? That depends, perhaps, less upon the vitality of 
the seed than upon the nature of the ground. It is not 
essentially difficult to imagine some English labour revolu- 
tionary overwhelmed—overbalanced, rather—with a sense of 
the general unfairness of things, which places this or that 
man in apparently certain prosperity, free at all events from 
fear of hunger, and which sets other men day after day and 
year after year wondering where the next meal is to come 
from. Why,.he might ask, should these great strong 
labourers earn so little? Honest men whose sons, maybe, 
are soldiers, and whose daughters, maybe, breed soldiers,— 
why should it not be possible for them to earn more than 
eighteen shillings or twenty shillings a week? Such ques- 
tions, answered in one way, mean revolution such as has twice 
crushed authority in France, and may yet alter its nature in 
Russia, though the Russian peasant is as slow to resent bully- 
ing with violence, and is perhaps naturally as good, as the 
English. The English character takes fire slowly, and it may 
be that it has only been the Poor Law which has saved the 
country from revolution among the hungry poor before now. 
But if that is true, it is none the less true that revolution 
in England has always been led by men, and that an English 
Louise Michel is never likely to arise, simply because she 
would be laughed at if she suggested violence. She would 
only be followed with enthusiasm if, like Florence Nightingale, 
she preached the immediate alleviation rather than the 
creation of pain,—even though the creation of pain were a 
means to an end. 





THE WAYFARING MAN. 

ROFESSOR VAMBERY in the entertaining volume of 
reminiscences which he has lately published quotes the 
proverb, Qui multum peregrinatur, raro sanctificatur, as the 
apology for any shortcomings which may pertain to the 
wanderer. That sanctity and adventure rarely go hand-in- 
hand is a belief current in most societies, even in our own, 
which is not prone as a rule to the worship of the sedentary 
life. It is odd that a far-wandering race should blaspheme 
its idols; but though we may admit that home-keeping youth 
has homely wits, and write odes to the adventurer, we have a 
multitude of proverbs against rolling stones for one in praise 
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‘of them. Though the natural man in us is on the side 
of the picaresque, our civilised better part does homage 
to its opposite, the respectable. Perhaps it is no more than 
the due which any settled society pays to its own conven- 
tions. Much of our morality owes its continuance to the atmo- 
sphere which has been created by the work of centuries, and 
the “ wind which scatters young men through the world ” is apt 
to disturb this atmospheric belt and reveal dazzling glimpses 
of blue sky as well as angry thunderclouds, all of which 
is unsettling to a quiet life. It is obvious that the spirit of 
-enterprise can never be an unmixed blessing. There is always 
a danger that the sight of new things may shake a man’s 
‘fidelity to the old; and if a people has true self-confidence and 
believes that the old things contain the ultimate truth, it must 
be suspicious of the spirit which invites change, even though 
it declares in public that its idols have nothing to fear 
from comparison. Side by side with the racial instinct for 
adventure we find suspicion of the adventurer. “ Italianate 
Englishmen,” filibusters from the Spanish main, nabobs 
from the East, our modern pioneers of Imperialism,— 
they have always been regarded with a certain mistrust 
by honest gentlemen who stay at home in the sphere 
to which it has pleased their Maker to call them. With 
their strange ideals and new experiences they introduce a 
disquieting element into our sober life; they are an offence to 
that insularity which we repudiate in speech and hug in 
practice. We feel that our traditional virtues are at stake in 
their presence, and that they are apt to question rather than 
worship. Our instinct is natural and, in a sense, praise- 
worthy. The perfectly happy man must narrow his world, 
and convince himself that the delimitation of his boundaries 
corresponds with the nature of things. If his certainty fails 
him, he will lose that self-confidence which is the surest basis 
of ease. Butif it is not happiness that is in question, but 
virtue, then it is probable that the plant which has been exposed 
to the strong winds of the world will be more healthy than the 
flower grown ina sunny garden border. The injunction to 
“prove all things” is a law of moral development, and the 
“cloister’d virtues” are apt to be both rather weak and rather 
ineffective. For travel and experience and the inquiring 
spirit are like temptation; they either kill or invigorate. A 
child brought up on the “sheltered life” system may grow 
up a good man, but the odds are against his goodness being a 
potent influence on his fellows. And so in the end, though 
we never wholly lose our suspicion, we are prepared to admire 
thé adventurer, and to grant him a virtue of his own, an 
admiration which is happily in accord with an instinct at 
least as profound as our insular conservatism. For our true 
national anthem is the song of the Piper’s Son, and our ears 
are never quite shut to his playing. 

Nowadays, when every one travels, wayfaring is less a ques- 
tion of fact than of a specific moral attribute. A man may 
never leave his parish, and yet have the heart and do the 
work of an adventurer. But the spirit in its fullest develop- 
ment will always be found in those who can show a certain 
mobility of body to correspond with their audacity of soul. 
A great inventor, a great metaphysician, is a wayfarer as 
much as the explorer; but the world is a matter-of-fact place, 
and a quality of mind is most readily recognised when it 
has a physical counterpart. What are the virtues of the 
wanderer? Whence springs the instinct which makes most 
people prefer Ulysses to Agamemnon, or even to Hector? 
The preference is undoubted, and any strong attraction which 
human nature feels is generally the index to the existence of 
some particular virtue. To the end of time all of us, even 
eminent moralists, will go on finding a sailor a more engaging 
figure than a drysalter. Why? Not necessarily because he 
is a better man, for the drysalter may be a model of all 
the virtues, and will probably be more chastened in his 
language and more decorous in his habits. The reason is 
probably that we are conscious that a full life gives a 
greater theatre for virtue, wider possibilities, graver dangers, 
and therefore, in the event of success, a more sterling 
quality. In a narrow world ethics are apt to be a code 
of negations,—we are anti-this and anti-that, and we are 
prone to think that the whole duty of man is fulfilled by 
abstinence and destructive criticism. The virtue of the 
wanderer, if he has any, is a positive thing. He fights battles 
and settles countries to the glory of God; he contends, not 
with whimsies of his own making, but with the world, the 





flesh, and the Devil in a very concrete form. He learns to 
know his own soul, with its awful possibilities for good and 
ill, and therefore he comes to a clearer realisation of virtue. 
The first quality, then, which we may claim for the wandering 
life is this vitality and positiveness; if its errors may be huge 
and destructive, its good, if it achieve it, will be something 
more than a pious opinion. The second is the clearer per. 
ception of truth, and the tolerance which always goes with 
the understanding heart. To dwell, spiritually, in a parish 
is to be condemned to lethargy, and also to bigotry. In- 
essential details of custom and creed are given a canonical 
value, and the result is that great things, being confounded 
with little, get only a perfunctory recognition. If we settle, 
like Moab, upon our lees, we lose perspective, as we also lose 
vigour. The wrappings are too thick to show the jewel 
beneath, and in the superb ritual of our cult we forget its 
meaning. To see men and cities is to acquire an eye for 
realities, and in consequence a toleration towards other half- 
truths than our own, since he who has once grasped the 
meaning of his fallible beliefs will show no bitterness towards 
those of his neighbour. We do not deny that there is a danger 
of losing all faith in a shallow universal scepticism ; but if this 
peril be avoided, the result will be a stronger, because a more 
comprehending, devotion. In the most beautiful of Stevenson's 
fables, the younger brother, who remained at home and married 
the King’s daughter, had as his touchstone of truth only a 
looking-glass ; but the elder, who went abroad for fortune, had 
for his a dull pebble which showed the realities of things 
without favour or malice. “He turned its light upon the 
heavens, and they deepened about him like the pit; and he 
turned it on the hills, and the hills were cold and rugged, but 
life ran in their sides so that his own life bounded; and he 
turned it on the dust, and he beheld the dust with joy and 
terror; and he turned it on himself, and kneeled down and 
prayed.” 

It is not a question of happiness. A man may be a great 
deal happier under his own vine and fig-tree than on the 
windy ways of the world, whether he treads them in the 
flesh or only in the spirit. To be a wayfarer is to court the 
shock and storm of change. “The sticks break, the stones 
crumble ;” and the process is not easy to one who has loved 
the antiquated woodwork and the venerable architecture. 
Moreover, a man is removed from that pleasant atmosphere 
where a measure of goodness is part of the convention of life. 
He has to go to the foundation of things, and shape out for 
himself a creed. But after all, our destiny is a Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and there is no continuing city on this side of the 
River. The bloom of innocence may be rubbed off, but 
no one can pretend that life is a shaded garden, and 
the sunburn and dust of the pilgrim are more worthy 
than the sleek comfort of the recluse. Qui multum pere- 
grinatur, raro sanctificatur,—it is really rather a shallow 
aphorism, based upon a false conception of what sanctity 
means. The true Christian saint is one who takes delight in 
deeds, and not, like a Buddhist Lama, in contemplating the 
ground. He desires a virtue steeled and tempered by practice, 
and he does not hide his face from the uglinesses of life. His 
errors and lapses are rightly held outweighed by the greatness 
of his positive achievement. For there is a profound truth in 
the story of Charles V. which Titian has painted. When the 
Emperor came before the Divine Judge, the Accusing Angel 
brought against him a long list of sackings and plunderings 
and deeds of violence, more than enough, it seemed, to 
condemn his soul for ever. His Guardian Angel could only 
plead that he had lived his life in hard places, and had followed 
in the main truth and righteousness. And Divine Justice, it 
is recorded, held the plea sufficient, since to him who has 
dared much, struggled much, and accomplished much, much 
will be forgiven. 





THE ZOOLOGY OF HERODOTUS. 


E must be a man of dull appreciation who fails to give 

a due meed of admiration to the historian of Halicar- 
nassus; and yet this most charming and genial of classical 
writers labours under grave imputations of want of accuracy 
in several particulars, to the extent that some have pleasantly 
called him “the Father of Lies.” It is not our intention here 
to endeavour to vindicate his character as an historian, or to 
draw odious comparisons between him and the dispassionately 
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veracious Thucydides, but briefly to pass in review some of 
his zoological statements, which have usually been held to 
indicate a preposterous gullibility on his part. 

We cannot, perhaps, commence better than with his account 
of the crocodile; and, considering this calmly, it cannot be 
said to be by any means an absurd narration. The only 
glaring inaccuracy in it is the statement that the reptile cannot 
see under water; the old belief that it moved the upper, and 
not the under, jaw is countenanced by appearances, if not by 
anatomy. But—mark the danger of a universal condemna- 
tion—commentators have gone on to scoff at the story of the 
crocodile’s bird-friend, the t¢rochilus, as “a pure myth”; and 
even the existence of the leeches which the bird took from 
the reptile’s mouth is characterised as “an absurd statement” 
and “contrary to all reason.” As a matter of fact, the 
crocodile’s mouth is infested by a peculiar parasitic leech, and 
recent evidence leaves little doubt but that one or other of 
two species of plover does actually render the service credited 
to it by Herodotus, and one of these has actually been observed 
to warn the crocodile of danger. 

From the trochilus the transition to the ibis is easy, and 
here Herodotus’s clear and careful account is in striking con- 
trast to the mistakes of modern writers about these birds. An 
ibis at the Cape, which is black with a bald red head, is set 
down by the Boers as a “wild turkey,” and in Egypt the 
cattle-egret, a small white heron, is pointed out by the 
dragoman, and accepted by the flock of tourists he is 
shepherding, as the true sacred ibis. It would appear from 
Herodotus’s account that his “black ibis”—helieved to be 
the “glossy ibis” of modern ornithology—was the snake- 
destroyer, though the white species is that which is found 
embalmed, and has received the scientific name of religiosa. 
Both kinds are usually to be seen at the Zoological Gardens, 
and the glossy ibis occasionally visits this country, to be, of 
course, shot by unscientific “ record ”-hunters. 

The winged snakes whici formed the prey of this beneficent 
bird are,in the view of many, the most outrageous of Herodotean 
impossibilities. Now, no one would assert that real flying 
serpents ever could or did exist, or that Herodotus ever saw 
their bones, or that the puny ibis could have been an efficient 
exterminator of such creatures. But it must be recollected 
that an air-traversing snake is not an utterly inconceivable 
animal; we have the flying lizard, which glides through the 
air for some distance, supported by the parachute formed by 
the skin connecting its elongated ribs. A similar rib-supported 
expansion of skin forms the “hood” of the cobra. These 
things being so, a parachutic arboreal serpent is not an 
impossible animal, although there may be no evidence for its 
existence. It is also possible that there was a belief about 
the Egyptian cobra similar to that which now obtains in 
some places about the Indian one; this makes the snake in 
its old age grow very short in the body, the “hood” mean- 
while expanding into wings, wherewith the reptile flits about 
on a mission of destruction. That Herodotus saw some 
bones is no doubt correct enough; that he was wrong in his 
determination of them is not wonderful, for in later ages 
the bones of mammoths were taken for those of human 
giants. 

The monstrous ants are, it is to be feared, entirely in- 
defensible. Physical limitations would probably make any 
insects “somewhat larger than foxes, but less than dogs,” 
quite impossible. The biggest known creatures formed on 
the plate-armour plan of the arthropods are, and always have 
been, aquatic. Were it not for the mechanical disadvantages 
under which the muscles of insects work, Herodotus’s ants 
might well have existed, and been all that his informants 
pictured them, as any one will admit who has studied them in 
the tropics, where, as has been well remarked, the sluggard 
need not go to the ant, as that industrious insect will save 
him the trouble. 

The Herodotean account of the hippopotamus is, of course, 
extremely inaccurate; no one needs to be told that it has not 
the mane and tail of a horse. But the Greeks must have seen 
in it some resemblance to a horse, or they would not have 
ealled it the river-horse; and, indeed, the comparison is not 
worse than that which made the Teutons find a likeness to 
the horse in the walrus. While on the subject of names, it is 
interesting to note that Herodotus observes that the crocodile 
was so named by the Greeks from its resemblance to a lizard, 
just as a corruption of a Portuguese name later gave us the 





word “alligator”; and it seems that on the island of Myconosa 
species of lizard is still called crocodile in modern Greek. 

The phoenix is supposed to be so hopelessly fabulous that it 
is useless. to speculate as to its nature; although there is 
something to be said for the theory that identifies it with the 
golden pheasant, the most brilliant of living thingé, and a 
creature which, being easy to keep alive, may have, albeit 
very rarely, been passed from hand to hand all through the 
East sufficiently to keep up the tradition. It is true that 
Herodotus compares its form and size to the eagle’s; but, 
on the other hand, a word he uses in describing the plumage 
—golden-haired—is singularly appropriate to the golden 
pheasant, and to that only among birds. And as shape 
impresses the unskilled observer much less than colour, 
between the picture he saw and his remembrance of it some 
distortion may well have occurred. It must be remembered 
that the originals of supposed mythical animals have a way 
of turning up at times. When a frigate-bird was captured in 
New Zealand, the Maoris who saw it were agreed that the 
long-winged wanderer was the true “ hokioi,” a bird supposed 
traditionally to spend the whole day in the air. And when a 
bird-of-paradise was first brought alive to Calcutta, the then 
reigning Amir took the trouble to send a man all the way 
from Kabul to Calcutta to examine it, and was convinced that 
it was the legendary “ huma” of Eastern tradition. 

The weird creatures which annoyed the gatherers of cassia 
might well have been the great fruit-bats of the East, prob- 
ably bolder in those days than they would dare to be now, 
when they seem never to take the offensive on being disturbed. 
The aquatic habitat assigned to them and to the plant. is 
wrong; but the latter is at any rate a reality, being identified 
with the cinnamon laurel. And as to the supposed ferocity 
of its bat-like guardians, it is not so very long, comparatively 
speaking, that Linnaeus credited the above-mentioned “ flying- 
foxes,” which certainly do “screech horribly,” as Herodotus 
makes them, with being blood-sucking vampires, a menace to 
poultry-yards and sleeping slaves. It was not till Darwin 
travelled in Chile that the real vampire-bat was brought to 
book and given a local habitation. 

It is thus possible that some at least of our author’s 
wonderful travellers’ tales have a foundation in fact; where 
his real delinquencies lie is in accounts of more familiar 
animals. The lioness, for instance, is not so desperately 
unprolific as only to produce one cub during her lifetime, 
supposed to sterilise her by the action of its sharp claws on 
the walls of the uterus. The mistake he makes about the 
camel is also a most preposterous one; for, premising that he 
will not describe this animal, as being already well known to 
the Greeks, he gravely remarks of it, as a peculiarity which has 
escaped their notice, that it has in its hind-legs four thigh- 
bones and four knee-joints. After this remark of his about 
a creature which was so familiar, it is well for students to -be 
cautious in disbelieving entirely in any given animal he 
describes because of monstrous impossibility of detail. And 
when we remember that so generally respected an observer 
as Gilbert White inclined towards the preposterous notion 
that swallows hibernated under water, whereas Herodotus knew 
of their migration; and that the sage of Selborne likewise 
committed himself to such absurdities as the statement that 
coots, moorhens, and dabchicks flew in an erect position, and 
that ducks and geese did not roost on trees because they were 
web-footed, we should not be too severe on the errors of a 
writer who was at any rate the first Huropean naturalist whose 
work is preserved, whatever may be thought of his merits as 
an historian. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE INDIAN TARIFF AND RETALIATION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You are quite right in saying in reply to &r Roper 
Lethbridge (Spectator, January 7th) that my letter had nothing 
whatever to do with the Cobden Club, but I am sorry that 
you should have accepted, even temporarily, his contradiction 
of my statement. He is wrong. I was fully aware of the 





passage he quotes from the despatch of the Government of 
India, and knowing the facts, I found no difficulty in under- 
standing this passage in the sense in which it was intended 
to be understood. I can see, however, how easily Sir Roper 
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Lethbridge—or anybody coming new to the question—would 
be misled by the elliptical phraseology used. What the 
Government of India said was :— 

“We were enabled, by the grant of a small tariff concession 
in favour of vinegar and copperas (which was applicable to all 
countries and which cost us very little), to secure most-favoured- 
nation treatment, and to escape the almost penal enhancement to 
which our coffee and pepper would otherwise have been subject.” 
Sir Roper Lethbridge excusably jumps to the conclusion 
that India secured “ most-favoured-nation ” treatment all along 
the line. This is not the case. “he only secured it so far 
as coffee and pepper and similar denrées coloniales were 
concerned. If Sir Roper Lethbridge will examine the new 
Fiscal Blue-book, pp. 319 and 320, he will find that while 
Great Britain enjoys “ most-favoured-nation” treatment all 
along the line in the French market, India is subject to the 
French general tariff except as regards the articles above 
mentioned. As one of the consequences of this differential 
treatment, a Customs regulation came into force on the 
1st inst. which subjects Indian silks to a duty of 15 francs 
per kilo., whereas similar Chinese and Japanese silks only pay 
.9 francs per kilo. If Sir Roper Lethbridge pursues his 
studies a little further he will discover that France is not 
the only country which gives “ most-favoured-nation ” treat- 
ment to England, and refuses it to India. 

Let me, however, recall your readers’ attention to the 
original statement of Mr. Brodrick. It was that India, on 
account of her “revenue tax on all imports,” got “ infinitely 
more consideration from foreign countries for Indian products 
,than we did for British products.” This statement was made 
in order to buttress up an important argument. It happens 
to be the exact reverse of the truth. I have given one 


instance where India is worse treated than England, and | 


could give others. I challenge Mr. Brodrick or Sir Roper 
Lethbridge to produce a single instance where she is better 
treated. If they cannot do so, I hope that Sir Roper 
Lethbridge will show himself as ready to make an apology as 
to call for it from others. It is perhaps useless to express 
the further hope that Mr. Brodrick will publicly withdraw 
his statement. Apparently it is nowadays one of the preroga- 
tives of, a Cabinet Minister to make statements which he 
cannot substantiate, and to leave them in circulation even 
when they are shown to be false.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gray’s Inn. Harowp Cox. 


(To tne Epitor or THE “SpEcTaTor.”) 
S1r,—Sir Roper Lethbridge may be entitled to his little 
triumph over Mr. Harold Cox in last week’s Spectator on 
the point raised in Mr. Brodrick’s speech at Shere. But, in 
common with other Tariff Reformers, he forgets that the 
Indian Government are in a position to make tariff bargains 
with other countries, not merely because they have an import 
tariff, but chiefly because (except in the case of cotton) they 
are left free by the Imperial Government to make their own 
fiscal arrangements. It is the purpose of Tariff Reformers 
to destroy that freedom by establishing an elaborate system 
of Imperial preferences, to which India would be compelled 
to conform. It is idle to say (as Mr. Chamberlain said some 
time ago) that India might, or might not, participate in the 
Imperial Preference scheme as she pleased. The principle 
of tariff bargaining within the Empire being once admitted, 
India would soon be forced to join the “deal.” The com- 
parative independence which she now enjoys in fiscal affairs 
would be gone. Not cotton only, but iron, steel, machinery, 
woollen manufactures, and many other interests would demand 
exceptional treatment in India. Even if Tariff Reform should 
get no further than Mr. Balfour's modest ideal of “ Insular” 
Retaliation, India would run the risk of becoming an economic 
whipping-boy for the Mother-country. These possibilities 
were clearly foreseen by the Indian Government when they 
wrote the Memorandum from which Sir Roper Lethbridge 
quotes. “If,” wrote Lord Curzon and his colleagues, “the 
United Kingdom should eventually resolve to adopt a policy 
of preferential tariffs, or of retaliation, it is conceivable that 
the device of attacking her through her chief dependency 
might receive further development at the hands of foreign 
countries.” Elsewhere in the same Memorandum they declare 
their existing Fiscal policy to be essential to the maintenance 
of a financial stability acquired by “ten years of effort, 
sacrifice, and perseverance.” This dread of the new fisco- 








4 perialism cannot very well be ascribed either to the obses, 

sion of an outworn creed or to an incapacity to “think 

Imperially.”—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR SAWTELL, 
Royal Colonial Institute. 





AMERICAN OPINION ON THE FISCAL QUESTION. 
(To THe Epiror or THE ‘“SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—The New York Evening Post, I observe, is engaged in 
instituting an informal Referendum on the question of Tariff 
Revision. Its questions are being put, not, indeed, to the 
American public generally, but “to a thousand prominent 
men in all walks of life and all cities of the country.” The 
names for the purposes of the canvass are taken from “ Whio’s 
Who in America” “without additions or omissions.” The 
results so far appear to be affording a crushing reply to the 
current Chamberlainite assertion that the bulk of economic 
opinion everywhere outside Great Britain is Protectionist, 
In the issue of the 17th ult., to hand by last mail, the “ A’s” 
had just been got through. EHighty-three answers in all had 
been received, and out of these sixty-nine were for Tariff Re- 
vision; that is to say, they were for a move in the direction 
of Free-trade. Most of them, indeed, favoured moves of a 
very decided character. Among the answers in the last issue, 
for example, was one from a gentleman bearing the historic 
name of John Quincy Adams. To the first question, “ Are 
you in favour of Tariff Revision?” he replies “ Yes.” Tothe 
second, “In what schedules. would you like to see rates 
lowered ?” his reply is: “ On all raw materials; on all goods 
that the American manufacturers sell abroad cheaper than in 
the home market, because of excessive Protection.” The 
frequency with which this last reply, or something equivalent 
to it, occurs seems to indicate that intelligent Americans are 
becoming fully alive to the fact that “dumping,” as it is 
called, is in a much truer sense a loss to the country that 
“dumps” than to the country “dumped” upon. It would 
be interesting to ascertain what replies with reference to our 
own Fiscal problem would be obtained from the denizens of 
the English “ Who’s Who”; and, from the point of view of 
advertisement alone, it would probably well repay some of our 
néwspapers to imitate the Post in instituting such an inquiry. 
—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE, 
Byfleet, Surrey. 





CAN THE FOREIGNER BE MADE TO PAY OUR 
TAXES? 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | ° 
S1r,—Mr. Gilpin’s list of prices ruling in London, as com- 
pared with those in New York, in the Spectator of Decem- 
ber 31st, 1904, does not get us much “ forrarder.” 

It may be interesting, but is not instructive unless accom- 
panied by further comparisons of the amounts of each article 
consumed by the London and New York .working man respec- 
tively. Mr. Gilpin draws from his comparison the conclusion 
that Protection exacts a heavy toll; he has not shown it, though 
I admit that he has shown that many articles of food cost from 
20 to 30 per cent. more in New York than in London. Does he 
maintain, however, that because “canned lobster” costs only 1s. 
here, against 1s. 7d. in New York, the working man in, say, West 
Ham eats half as much of it again as his brother in New York? 
If so, why all these soup kitchens? why these daily appeals to 
charity ? why all this talk of distress? and why, above all, twelve 
millions on the verge of hunger? 

Horlick’s malted milk at 2s. 5d. a bottle, and our lower-class 
children degenerating because of improper feeding! What must 
the children be in New York, where it cost 3s. 4d.? Huntley and 
Palmer’s dinner biscuits at ls. 5d., and twelve millions on the 
verge of hunger! How on earth do they keep body and soul 
together in New York, where the same biscuits cost 2s.? If the 
well-being of the working man depends on the price of food, 
what a paradise London must be; what an inferno New York! 

There are other articles Mr. Gilpin should have included in his 
list which show even greater discrepancies than those he has 
quoted. Champagne of really excellent quality can be bought in 
most London restaurants for :15s.a bottle, but it costs 30s. in 
New York. Cigars which only cost the London “consumer ” 
half-a-crown cannot be bought in New York under a dollar. 
That is where the real “consumer” feels the shoe pinch; then, 
and only then, does he realise the heavy toll which Protection 
exacts from him. , 

Mr. Gilpin’s figures, by themselves, mean little or nothing; in 
conjunction with others they may mean that steady work with 
good wages, even if your marmalade costs you 10d., is better 
than being unemployed with marmalade staring you in the fac 
at 53d. : 
—I am, fir, &c., S. F. 


[Mr. Gilpin’s list was obviously not meant to be exhaustive, 
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but merely to serve as an illustration of the broad fact that 
Protection tends to raise the price of all commodities. Our 
correspondent conveniently overlooks the fact that “con- 
sumer” and “ working man” are not convertible terms, though 
the working men form the majority of the consumers. Many 
of the articles mentioned may not appear in the working- 
man’s budget, but they do unquestionably figure in that of 
a very large class of people to whom a rise in price of 20 
or 30 per cent. would be a most serious consideration..—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





“THE HUNGRY FORTIES.” 
(To tue Eprtor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—May I be permitted to suggest, with great respect to 
Lord Colchester, that his letter in the Spectator of January 7th, 
although it asserts that the story of “the hungry forties” is 
irrelevant to the Fiscal question of the present day, proves 
incidentally and very cogently that, on the contrary, that 
story is very much in point? The proof appears from Lord 
Colchester’s treatment of the example of France. In France, 
he says, Protective duties on corn “ have been augmented.” 
But the inference that Mr. Chamberlain’s present proposals 
are but the thin end of the wedge is to be resisted, and the 
case of France treated, not as typical, but as exceptional, 
because France is notoriously a country of petite culture. 
The peasant proprietary, métayers, tenants, and other small 
occupiers can there overbalance the proletariat of the towns. 
Therefore the French precedent is not in point. Now if that 
be so, it is surely of great importance to see how Protection 
devised in the interest of the landowners works in a condition 
of things under which the landowner is a great man with 
large possessions and belonging to a small minority of the 
electorate. That is to say, we must consider the story of 
“the hungry forties” if we would know how agricultural 
Protection works in a country where there are no métayers, 
no peasant proprietary, nothing, in fact, which in Lord 
Colchester’s view distinguishes the French land tenure from 
the English. It is seldom sound argument to complain of 
the facts, however disagreeable; and Lord Colchester, if he 
wishes to keep the English facts out of view, must be content 
to forego the benefit of the unimportant differences between 
the French case and the British, for by insisting on those 
differences he lets in the British facts to show that the 
differences are unimportant for the purpose in view.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. W. Gorpon. 

* Cocoa Tree, St. James’s Street, S.W. 





THE FINEST FIGHTERS IN THE WORLD. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In your article, “The Fall of Port Arthur,” in the 
Spectator of January 7th, you say: “The place, remember, 
was not defended by Chinese or by natives of India, but by 
Russians”; and further down: “ There is no State in existence 
whose soldiers would encounter the victors of Port Arthur in 
equal numbers with any certainty of victory. Indeed, there 
have been incidents in the siege...... which have com- 
pelled experienced soldiers to doubt whether the Japanese 
are not the finest fighters in the world.” In the first of these 
assertions the writer of the article seems strangely to under- 
rate the capacity of our soldiers in India, and this I can 
affirm with certainty, that no British officer who was in the 
late Chinese imbroglio would for a moment place the Russian 
soldier on a par with the Indian troops that were in China at 
that time. On what grounds can it be asserted that the 
Pathans, Sikhs, Ghoorkas, and Punjabi Mahommedans are 
the inferiors in fighting capacity to any soldiers in the world ? 
These men have over and over again proved their daring 
courage, and in the desperate conflicts on the Northern 
Frontier they have had to meet enemies as brave and as 
eager for contest as those that any race can set forth in 
battle array. On the other hand, a large proportion of 
the Russian Army is made up of men forced to serve 
against their will, and despatched thousands of miles from 
home, which there is very little prospect of their ever seeing 
again; and I urge that no such army—whose officers take 
little interest in their men, who are badly provisioned and 
miserably ill-clad—can ever claim to be a first-class fighting 
machine. It has become too general a custom to overpraise 
those who have last shown supremacy in arms. No army, 











for instance, after the Franco-German War could equal the 
splendid heroism of the Germans; after Russia’s war with 
Turkey what troops could fight as did the Russians and the 
Turks? Even in the last Boer War we have such opinions as that 
contained in Captain Slocum’s Report, quoted in the Standard 
of June 24th, 1901, which states: “For indomitable courage, un- 
complaining fortitude, and implicit obedience they ” (i.e, the 
British soldiers) “are beyond criticism.” Again, Mr. Julian 
Ralph, quoted in the St. James’s Gazette of May Mth, 1900, 


referring to British valour, writes thus :—“It is the first of 
MaUMMIA: .-< c%. The Briton is always ready to rush upon 
ae British valour...... seems a rushing into 


and a defiance of death. It seeks nothing, avoids nothing, 
considers nothing.” Then quoting what a foreign Military 
Attaché told him, Mr. Ralph continues :—“ For courage, 
dash, staying power, discipline, and all that makes for 
success with an army, there is no other like it.” The 
above are only a few of the highly appreciatory utterances 
regarding the British soldier. Now, however, according to 
the writer of your article, the British soldier must take a 
back place, the marvellous storming of Badajoz, and the 
splendid stand of the English regiments at Waterloo when 
torn by shot and shell that drew from Napoleon the remark, 
“How splendidly those English fight!” being matters to be 
remembered no more. But there are, Sir, these and other 
passages in our island story which assure to us who know 
what the British soldier has been, and is, that without vain- 
gloriously claiming for him to be “the finest soldier in the 
world,” such as the writer of your article appears to deem 
the Japanese, we still may believe that he will now, as he has 
ever done, support the honour of his King and country, and 
hold his own against any troops in the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. F. P. Harcourt, Colonel. 
Junior United Service Club. : 


[We had no intention to institute comparisons to the dis- 
paragement of our own troops, and admit that it would have 
been better to discriminate in referring to the natives of India. 
But the peculiar qualities of the Japanese, and in particular 
their “scientific fanaticism,’ undoubtedly entitle them to be 
placed in a class, if not above all others, at any rate by them- 
selves.—ED. Spectator. | 





FULHAM »v. ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECraronr.”] 

Srr,—It may be presumptuous for a working man to attempt 
a criticism of. an article in the Spectator. I do so with the 
greatest diffidence, hoping the while that the pen of a more 
ready writer will be wielded to some purpose in denouncing 
the views expressed under the above heading in your issue of 
December 31st, 1904. It is, I think, a matter for regret that 
the Bishop’s balance-sheet was ever given to the Press, though 
undoubtedly the Bishop was actuated by a worthy motive, 
and a scrupulous regard for the honour of his word. Yet I 
think the effect will prove more harmful than otherwise. 
Probably no individual exists whose annual expenditure, pub- 
lished with the exactitude of the Bishop’s, would give complete 
satisfaction to any other two persons. But it is not to your 
comments on particular items that I take exception, but to 
your embracing the “obvious suggestion” that the Bishop 
should give up Fulham, or sell London House, and rent 
rooms, perhaps over some shop or other, in the vicinity of St. 
Paul’s, where he might interview his clergy. From such false 
economy may God. preserve the Church of England! A few 
years back it was almost impossible to peruse a periodical or 
book on whatever subject which did not contain some thoughts 
arising from an undercurrent tainted with the war. To-day, 
subconsciously perhaps, all subjects appear to be .viewed 
through “unemployed” spectacles. In no other way can I 
account for the democratic and Socialistic tendency shown in 
your comments, comments which would not have been sur- 
prising if uttered by some Nonconformist Park orator, for 
the same logic gives us the “obvious suggestion” that the 
Royal Family might advisedly give up Buckingham Palace 
to the Government, for infirm and decrepit statesmen, and 
take up their abode in Delahay Street or Whiteball.Gardens. 
I would, however, deal with this subject with the sincerity 
of thought it calls for. Perhaps the most painful of your 
remarks is your proposal that ordination candidates should find 
lodgings in the vicinity of London House. Sir, I cannot express 
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how deeply I feel this error which you have unguardedly 
allowed to go forth. And I think all who ponder this matter 
over seriously will conclude that, if only for that one reason, 
Fulham should be retained by the Bishop, so that candidates 
may be quietly and properly entertained previous to ordina- 
tion. Even were Fulham given up, but retained by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for “ sick or worn-out or aged 
clergymen,” the cost of such an institution in the Metropolis 


would be very great, the house would still be “ sufficiently old |: 


to need a good deal of repair,” and the grounds costly to keep 
up. With regard to the selling of London House, and the 
“claims of utility” being met by hiring rooms near St. Paul’s, 
such economical steps would, I think, be positively dangerous 
to the welfare of the Church. I protest, Sir, emphatically 
against such a narrow, purely economical view of the Bishops’ 
position. They are the ambassadors of Christ’s Church on 
earth. If ever such parsimony as you advocate is adopted, 
we may expect considerable decadence in the influence of our 
Church, and the falling away of many of her members, 
especially amongst our nobility and the affluent, who would 
embrace the Roman Catholic faith. Such a statement may 
require some explanation; its truth, however, could be 
demonstrated. But I have already trespassed at some length 
‘ on your valuable space.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Camberley. G. W. Rosrnson. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In the interesting article under the above heading in 
the Spectator of December 31st, 1904, the writer, in suggesting 
certain methods as to the disposal of Fulham Palace to the 
best, advantage (assuming that London House is all-sufficient 
for the present needs of the Bishop of London), only but 
lightly touches on the idea of the same being made into a 
public park, and for this reason I cannot but think he can be 
hardly fully acquainted with the change that has recently 
taken place in the surrounding district. What was until only 
@ year or so ago mere waste ground is now covered with 
bricks and mortar in the shape of small houses and flats, 
What a boon a park would be to the residents of these! The 
Palace grounds appear admirably adapted for such a purpose, 
with the addition of the present recreation grounds immedi- 
ately adjoining; and I feel sure the London County Council, 
possibly in conjunction with Fulham Borough Council, 
would be only too pleased to have the opportunity of pur- 
chase. The necessity of open spaces, now that London is so 
rapidly extending its boundary, cannot be too often referred 
to; and in this suggestion there does seem a possible oppor- 
tunity of utilising a most valuable property for the benefit of 
mankind. It would be, I think, scarcely necessary to pull 
down, or alter to any extent, the present Palace, as there 
would be, I presume, no difficulty in finding an adequate use 
for the buildings, and the more ancient and historical part 
might remain exactly as it is, and be open to the public 
similarly as are the State apartments of our Royal Palaces. — 
T am, Sir, &c., G. T. W. 





THE TRUE TEST OF POLICY. 


[To THE Eprtor or THE “Spectator.” | 


Smr,—By way of illustration on your criticism of Mr. 
Balfour's attitude, I send you the following quotation from 
Fielding :—“ Surely the actions of men seem to be the justest 
interpreters of their thonghts, and the truest standard by 
which we may judge them.”—I am, Sir, &c. W. 





THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—In your sympathetic notice of the Jubilee book of 
the Working Men’s College in last week’s Spectator you 
question whether its students are indeed working men. As 
this is a matter of some importance to the College, I trust 
you will allow me to state the facts. I have taken the figures 
for the last ten years, and I find that the students bave been 
half engaged in manual and half in clerical occupations ; but 
the latter half can in no way be described as “ habitually clad 
in broadcloth,” nor, indeed, are they separated by any distinct 
social line from the artisan class. We are at pains to attract 
the latter class by keeping in touch with workmen’s organisa- 
tions, and I have every reason to think that we succeed. At 
the same time, we have no wish to discourage clerks, who need 


a liberal education as much as citizens, and have as little 
opportunity of obtaining it. As you have kindly invited 
your readers to support the College, I hope I may add that 
an additional income of a very few hundred pounds will make 
all the difference between starvation and comfort when we 
move to our larger home. In other words, we are anxious to 
secure an adequate number of annual subscribers.—I am, 
Sir, &., LiongEL Jacos, Vice-Principal. 
Working Men’s College, 
46 Great Ormond Street, W.C. 





EMPLOYMENT AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 


[To tue Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 


Srr,—In the search for light and truth I have steadily read 
the Spectator for years, and do sometimes find those pearls 
of great price in its pages; but the writer of an article 
on “Employment and Extravagance” in your issue for 
January 7th almost causes me to blaspheme by his manifest 
darkening of counsel with words. He refers to West Ham, 
and gives it a terrible character for all that is municipally 
shameful, but his statements are unjust and misleading. 
There is distress in the borough, it is true, but it has been 
grossly exaggerated by interested parties, and I fear that 
general relief funds such as are now being organised will 
only serve to increase the mischief. The houses, “ jerry- 
built” so-called, are neither better nor worse than are built 
in other quarters of London, and the roads are not unpaved 
nor unlighted. It is not true to say the population have no 
local interests, and are employed with few exceptions else. 
where; neither is it true to describe that population as of an 
almost pauper character. Iam a friend of the Spectator, but 
a greater friend of truth, and therefore trouble you with this 
outburst from one who knows West Ham; and though far 
from approving all that its Council has done, I cannot allow 
your readers to be misled by such incorrect statements as are 
referred to above.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Dz. K. 





NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I have viewed with much interest the discussion arising 
out of Dr. Rose’s “ Napoleonic Studies” on the question of 
Canning, Denmark, and Tilsit. Having only just returned 
from abroad, Dr. Rose’s essay is not to hand, though I believe 
it to be one which appeared in the English Historical 
Review, which I read. It may be interesting to give 
the result of some researches at the Record Office, which I 
believe to have been, in this particular matter, at least as 
extensive as those of Dr. Rose. The evidence, as I gather 
your reviewer suggests and Dr. Rose denies, points to one 
authoritative source. That is exactly my view, and it can, 
I think, be reasonably inferred, if not absolutely proved. 
At least half-a-dozen or more rumours, reports of spies, 
&c., as to Napoleon’s designs had reached Canning before 
July 2ist. On the 22nd he writes: “ Intelligence reached me 
yesterday directly from Tilsit about the designs of Bona- 
parte,” &, &. It is only subsequently he refers to 
other confirmatory circumstances and intelligences, This 
surely implies one authoritative source, a view further 
corroborated by Jackson. On August 7th Jackson, as 
Plenipotentiary to Denmark, had an interview with Bernstorff. 
The Danish Minister utterly denied the truth of Napoleon’s 
designs on the Danish Fleet. Jackson answered: “ The 
quarter ” (note the singular !) “from which the information was 
received did not admit of its being treated as a mere idle rumour.” 
Then, exactly like Canning, he proceeds to mention other 
concurrent and confirmatory intelligences (Denmark F.O. 54). 
Again, evidence seems to me to point against Bennigsen and 
his “ precious limits.” So many are the points raised that it 
would be impossible to discuss them further here, but I would 
only mention that any one who reads Mitchell's despatch of 
July 11th (Denmark F.O. 56) will find the most indisputable 
evidence that there was a man on the raft, who saw at least, 
if he did not hear, the interview of the two Emperors. “He 
described the conversation of both parties to have been very 
animated, and that they seemed very cordial to one another.” 
The “ English knight” of Disbrowe would, of course, not be 
Mackenzie, but the famous and now-forgotten Sir Robert 





Wilson. May I mention that this whole question is carefully 
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discussed in a forthcoming little work of mine now in the 
press ?—I am, Sir, &c., H, W. V. TemPER_Ley. 





OXFORD EPIGRAMS. 
[To Tue Evrror or Tur “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—I entirely agree with your correspondent “A. G. W.” 
(Spectator, December 31st, 1904), whom I recognise under his 
initials as an old friend of my own and of the late Rev. 
R. E. Bartlett. I knew the latter well, and also the subject 
of his epigram. It was written before Mr. Bartlett migrated 
from Balliol to a scholarship at Trinity, and had no reference 
whatsoever to the well-known Tommy Short, an old Fellow 
of the latter College. Old Balliol men could quote many 
other epigrams by the same author, though none, perhaps, so 
concise and to the point.—I am, Sir, &c., MIDLETON. 
Peper Harow, Godalming. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—The lines by Dean Burgon run as follows :— 
“The hues of youth upon a brow of woe, 
Which men called old two thousand years ago: 
Match me such marvel, save in Eastern clime,— 
A rose-red city—half as old as Time.” 
They will be found in his poems. “ Petra” is the name of 
this prize poem. The parody is:— 
‘“‘Match me such marvel, save in Oxford port, 
A rose-red liquor, half as old as Short.” 
So Mr. Andrew Lang gives it in an old newspaper article. 
Perhaps you may like an attempt to put into Greek 
“For first of aii he floored the port, 
And then he floored the porter.” 
Tipwra yap aupopéa uty eydorpicer oivorotd(wy, 
Eira dt rdv popéa, Opvyxdy aracbaAlns. 
But it has been necessary to treat “porter” in the sense 
which it bears when it is derived from “porto,” not “ porta,” 
to keep the play upon words. Poetical licenses, like others, 
are renewed on January Ist.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 


{To Tuk EpIroR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—While you are on the subject of Old Balliol epigrams, 
may I give you the version of the “ Port and Porter” which 
occurs in my father’s commonplace-book? He took his B.A. 
degree in 1848, so his authority is that of a contemporary :— 

«Why was his time already short 
Cut so untimely shorter ? 
It was because he floored the port, 
And then he floored the porter.” 


This is followed by a Latin version, which runs :— 
“ Dic age, cur illi quamquam breve tempus in horam 
Contraxit subito sors inimica brevem ? 


Iverat ille foras vino gravis; obvius ictu 
Decidit ecce gravi janitor ante fores.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. P. 





[To Tue EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR." | 
Sir,—The second of Mr. R. E. Bartlett's epigrams, of which 
part is quoted in your issue of December dist, 1904, is not 
accurately given. The admonition and the reply should, I am 


confident, run as follows :— 

“To a ScHoLaR or YE COLLEGE. 
O man, all fragrant with ye weed, 

O scholar, running fast to seed, 
This maxim in thy meerschaum put, 
Ye sharpest blades do quickest cut. 

Reply. 

Your wit is tolerable, but 

The facts you understand ill; 

For though the Dons want Blayds to cut, 
They ne’er will find a handle.” 


—I am, Sir, &ec., A. G. W. 
THE MSS. OF THE OLDEST ENGLISH BOOK ON 
HUNTING. 

[To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecTator.”’] 
Sir,—In your issue for November 12th, 1904, you were good 
enough to devote considerable space to a review of ‘‘ The 
Master of Game,” in which the oldest treatise on hunting, 
written by the Plantagenet, Edward, second Duke of York, 
five hundred years ago, is for the first time reproduced 
in print. May I now ask you to allow me to make the 
following appeal to owners and custodians of old libraries 
who may be in a position to assist in a matter that cannot 





fail to be of interest to those who concern themselves with 
the literature of our national sport, a subject which has not 
received in this country the attention it deserves, or “The 
Masterof Game” would not have had to wait five centuries 
for an editor ? 


In the bibliography of MSS. and books on our subject written 
before the end of the sixteenth century which I added to my 
folio, I gave the whereabouts, age, condition, &c., of the nineteen 
ancient MSS. of “The Master of Game.” Seventeen of them are 
in public libraries, and only two were discovered by me in private 
repositories,—viz., in those of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps at 
Cheltenham and of the Earl of Ellesmere at Bridgewater House. 
Now, there can be little doubt, and my belief is shared by mere 
competent judges, that there must be more of these MS. copies 
of what was once, no doubt, an exceedingly popular book hidden 
away in country-house libraries, or even in smaller public institu- 
tions, that for one reason or another have escaped the eye of the 
bibliograph. ’ 

What I am desirous of soliciting is that those who have in 
their charge MSS. or black-letter books dealing with English 
sport should, if they come across any that are not enumerated in 
my bibliography, for which I do not for a minute claim complete- 
ness, be so good as to communicate in brief form the necessary 
particulars to me, care of my publishers, Messrs. Ballantyne, 
Hanson, and Co., 14 Tavistock Street, W.C., so as to enable me to 
include them in the fuller bibliography for which I am collecting 
material. There are several exceedingly scarce books on hunting 
of the sixteenth century, of which only two or three copies are 
known, and it is by no means unlikely that search may reveal 
other copies or works hitherto quite unknown. 

And as for MSS., there is every probability of interesting dis- 
coveries being thus made. How accidental and unexpected 
rediscoveries of long-forgotten MSS. often are, one of many 
experiences of my own may illustrate. For upwards of ten years 
I had been searching every available source of information, and 
employing competent professional searchers, in connection with 
“The Master of Game”; I had visited most of the principal 
public libraries and many private ones in England and abroad, 
and my material was already in type and second revises passed, 
and everything ready for going to press, when, by a happy 
chance, a friend accidentally heard of the recent discovery of an 
hitherto unknown MS. of the book which the librarian of Bridge- 
water House had made when cataloguing. Investigation showed 
that it was a very interesting fifteenth-century version of the 
Duke of York’s text, the particulars of which I was enabled to 
add to my list at the last moment. Here I had been collecting 
material from all parts of Europe, and fondly believing I had 
amassed all available information, while all the time a few 
hundred yards distant from my London quarters was reposing 
unbeknown to me one of the most intexesting copies of the 
ancient book! 

In bibliographies on our theme France and Germany are far 
ahead of us, and the MSS. of “The Master of Game,” unknown to 
Englishmen, have repeatedly been examined and written about 
by foreigners. In fact, it was by a mere chance that a Berlin 
professor did not first publish this, the most important of all old 
English works on our national sport; it was actually in type on 
the banks of the Spree before mine was! That an Englishman 
who wants to read a correct account of his Norman ancestors’ 
hunting should have to turn to a Frenchman's book, or, if he 
desires to gain an insight into the early literature, have to seek 
the works of a German professor, is hardly worthy of Britain. 
Bearing in mind the constant depletion that is going on by the 
destruction of country houses, and by the tap of the auctioneer’s 
hammer that is sending so many of our treasures abroad, I trust 


that my appeal will not be in vain. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. Bartire-GROHMAN. 





HOW TO TIE SALMON-FLIES. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In an article published in your columns last year the 
writer regretted that Major Hale’s work, “How to Tie 
Salmon-Flies,” was quite out of print and scarce. I should 
be obliged if you will allow me to mention that Major Hale 
is revising his work, and that it will appear as a serial in 
the Fishing Gazette, commencing, I hope, on February 14th. 
Major Hale has received many suggestions from amateur 
salmon-fly drivers, and is embodying the best of these in his 
articles. He would be glad to have suggestions from other 
anglers, which can be sent to my care.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. B. Marston, 
Editor Fishing Gazette. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London, 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
Wr acknowledge the following sums sent to us as contributions 
to the above Fund, and have forwarded them to the County 
Gentleman :— 





The Rev. Dr. Abbott... .. £1 1 0] A. Frewin om ine .. £2 2 0 
Margaret Evans ° «»» 12 1 O| E, F.C. Rogers 10 6 
W.M. Cooper... « wwe A 2 QO} William Ransom, Esq., J.P. 2 2 0 
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David Gillespie... ... .. £3 0 6)G.H.Hallam... .. .. £10 0 
R.M. Stevenson... ... 5 O 0] “Voluntary Taxation” ... 10 0 
Tom Bullough... + | ooo 2 8 0} Herbert Warren... .. 1 1:90 
Trinity College, Oxford ... 1 1 0! E. Peter Jones EE EOP TS Tes be 


We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr- 
Wilbraham V. Cooper has been appointed organising secretary 
of the Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to 
exhibit should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhi- 
bition, 347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 








POETRY. 





WINTER TWILIGHT. 
Tux streets stretch out in lonely cheerfulness, 
Gaunt silhouettes of blue, and here and there 
From their dusk an orange glow shines forth 
Promise of friendly fires, the close-drawn ring of chairs, 
And stories of old ghosts; the musing cigarette, 
And the soft rippling of women’s laughter : 
A small oasis, wherein haply one 
Out of the swing and roar of moving things 
May find some passing measure of content. 


A late bird twitters in the trees, whose violet boughs 

Fret cobweb shapes across the west, where in a happy 
flush of sky 

The day sinks back; and as her slack hand falls 

From their strainéd leash, the untamed winds 

Leap forth keen-fanged, in savage wanton joy, 

Chasing the creeping mists, and wakening 

Amongst the gables and the shuddering trees 

A goblin clamour. At their heels 

Night, in a mail of frost, and jewelled with stars, 

Rides splendid through the world. 


F. O’NEILL GALLAGHER. 








ART. 


—— 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF ARTISTS AT 

THE NEW GALLERY. 
Tun first thing that strikes the visitor to the International 
Exhibition at the New Gallery is that English art is repre- 
sented by the work of a very small circle; and the next thing 
the visitor naturally asks himself is whether this is not also 
the case with foreign art. The answer will probably be in 
the affirmative. It is true that such distinguished foreign 
artists .as the late Arnold Boecklin, Puvis de Chavannes, 
James Maris, and Giovanni Segantini were honorary members 
of the Society, and that its list still shows a fair number of 
well-known names; but the bulk of the work in the present 
Exhibition is not by these distinguished artists, but by others 
far less known and admired. The standard of the Exhibition 
has in fact been lowered by the unduly small proportion of 
work of acknowledged excellence. It must not be supposed 
from these remarks that this standard is much, or at all, 
lower than that of the London Spring Exhibitions. Indeed, 
people whose tastes are inclined to modern and “ advanced ” 
art would probably consider it higher. But the truth is 
that in an Exhibition of this kind, covering such a wide 
field, a far higher standard of selection is expected. One 
imagines—wrongly, as it seems—that it can scarcely be 
worth while to collect works of art from all over the world, 
and to show them in a great capital, unless they really 
represent the best that 1s being done in the various countries 
from which they are drawn. 

The West Gallery, which is hung with bright green—a 
rather trying colour to some of the more delicate pictures— 
has had the skylight shaded by a screen, which, with the 
prevailing low tone of the paintings, makes for a very pleasant 
general effect. This subduing of tones among many modern 
artists is very marked, and in some instances they have 
pushed it so far that the subjects of their pictures can only 
be guessed at. An extreme example is Signor Silvio Rotta’s 
Mura Abbandonate (No. 179), in which it is impossible to 
distinguish any form or shape whatever. Among the larger 


attention by its brilliance and cleverness,—M. Blanche’s 


in the North Room (No. 255) is more satisfactory as a work 
of art. On the same wall as The Summer Girl is a good, 
but evidently early, portrait by M. Carolus Duran of his 
young daughter. ; 

Mr. Strang’s two large pictures (Nos. 177 and 182), one of a 
peasant family, and the other of a woman bathing a child, 
show considerable elevation of conception and style, but the 
exaggerated size of the figures does not conduce to beauty, nor 
is the colour very good. The Gipsy Family, by Mr. C. H. 
Shannon, an artist from whom one has come to expect good 
things, is somewhat disappointing. It represents a forest 
glade with a family of four very un-gipsy-like figures, all 
except the womun being nude. The picture seems to hover 
between the real and the imaginary world, and to belong to 
neither. M. Fritz Thaulow only shows one painting this year 
(No. 202), entitled Suburbs. (His coloured prints will be 
referred to later.) His work is always interesting and accom- 
plished, though this particular picture is not one of his best. 
M. Charles Cottet has two pictures in the West Room, in 
one of which, Femmes au Crépuscule (No. 198), the twilight is 
so pronounced as to render the somewhat unlovely women 
almost black. His Feux de la St. Jean au Pays de la Mer 
(No. 206) is a very cleverly painted night-scene imbued with 
much poetic feeling. Two pictures by M. Ludwig Dill call 
for some notice. They appear to be painted in water-colour, 
though it is difficult to be quite sure. Gewitter im Moor 
(No. 192) has a fine sky and atmosphere, and a good deal of 
distinction. Wacholder in Weiden has very nice colour and 
breadth, but the odd shapes and arrangement of the green 
bushes give, the picture a needless air of eccentricity. Miss 
C. Halford’s Rose of All the Roses (No. 210), a little picture 
of some. charm, is one of those things in which the style is 
derived from more than one source. It would be quite easy 
to draw up its pedigree after the manner of that of a race- 
horse or a bull-dog. 

A picture rather more difficult to trace to its various 
sources, but also compounded of many odd elements, is the 
Woman with an Apple and a Lily (No. 218). Her face is of a 
type much in favour with the members of the New English 
Art Club, her hair is arranged in early Victorian bandeaux, 
while her dress and figure have a suggestion of the Venetians, 
and the resulting pot-pourri is very curious. The Descent 
from the Cross (No. 232), by Mr. Charles Ricketts, is interest- 
ing as an attempt to paint a subject which modern artists 
seem by common consent to have abandoned. The painter 
has succeeded in treating this very difficult subject with 
dignity, but the colour is dull, and a drooping limpness 
invests all the forms alike. Mr. Lavery’s Polymnia (No. 235) 
is a clever full-length portrait, which Théophile Gautier 
might have called a “symphony in black major,” the only_ 
note of colour being a bunch of red roses. La Belle 
Chauffeuse (No. 239), by Mr. William Nicholson, shows 
very subtle modelling, but not over-pleasant colour. A 
really charming picture in an unobtrusive way is Mr. James 
Pryde’s Guildhall (No. 170). It is very “reminiscent” in 
style, calling to mind more than one old master, but particularly 
Velasquez when he painted architectural backgrounds, as in 
Don Balthazar Carlos in the Riding School. 

In the North Room the pictures which first catch the eye 
are Mr. Chase’s Portrait of Whistler (No. 251), and Mr. 
Robert Brough’s Spanish Shawl (No.'275). The former no 
doubt represents very cleverly one aspect of Whistler,—that 
of the fantastic, capricious half farceur; but it is an aspect 
which his admirers will not care to have forced upon them so 
relentlessly. Mr. Brough’s picture is wonderfully clever, and 
has great charm of colour and vivacious action. It is more 
solidly painted than is usual with his work. Other note- 
worthy pictures are Mr. T. Austen Brown’s Mowers (No. 248), 
Mr. Gerald Moira’s decorative Labour (No. 256), Mrs. Dods- 
Withers’s Stirling Castle (No. 269), G. Bilbao y Martinez’s 
clever but crude Cigarreros (No. 282), Mr. W. L. Bruckman’s 
Lewes (No. 248), M. Anders Zorn’s powerful Last Village 
Musician (No. 295),and Mr. Lavery’s Elizabeth Welsh (No. 308), 
a dignified and quiet portrait of an old lady in black. M. Aman 
Jean’s two pictures in the same room are pleasing in colour and 
execution, but the attitude of his Femme Couchée (No. 250) is 
very ungraceful. In the North Room may also be found 





pictures in this room is one which is certain to attract 


two examples of the worst style of German art, Nos. 242 and 


Summer Girl (No.195);. but his excellent portrait of M. Rodin: 
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952, and a picture (No. 263) which can only be meant for a 
joke. Edward Lear in his nonsense-pictures never drew any- 
thing funnier than this. 

The sculpture, shown in the Central Hall, is distinctly dis- 
appointing. One always looks to M. Rodin for something 
really good, but this year he shows only a very unfinished 
plaster cast of a recumbent woman, a bust of Mr. George 
Wyndham, and a curious fantastic piece called La Main de 
Dieu. The creation of man is symbolised by a large hand 
holding a rough-hewn block of marble, out of which two 
small figures in high relief have emerged. These little figures 
have much that is beautiful, but they are strangely interlaced 
and tangled together, so that it is difficult to see where one 
begins and the other ends. A very unpleasant piece of 
sculpture, both in material and motive, is the grey-veined 
marble group of a mouster, half woman, half panther, and a 
dead man whom she has presumably killed. No power of execu- 
tion can atone for the choice of such a disagreeable subject. 

In the South Room are a number of etchings, wood- 
engravings, drawings, and coloured prints, anda few pastels and 
water-colours, nearly all of much interest. M. Fritz Thaulow 
shows several more of his beautiful coloured prints which had 
such a success last year. The Marble Stairs at Venice (No. 118) 
and The Washerwomen at Quimperlé (No. 119) are particularly 
good examples of his original and striking handling of a 
charming branch of art. A number of the late Frederick 
Sandys’s fine woodcuts are shown, and a few of his exquisite 
pencil drawings. The brilliant pen drawings of the late Daniel 
Vierge and the interesting little woodcuts of Mr. Timothy 
Cole should not be missed. Those who admire Mr. Conder’s 
work will find several of his fans on a stand in the centre of 
this room. 

On the whole, the work in the South Room attains a high 
level and will repay a careful inspection of the many good 
things shown on its walls. J. CO. C. 








BOOKS. 


—>——_ 


THE LATE LORD COLERIDGE.* 
WHEN some ten years ago the late Lord Coleridge, then 
Chief Justice of England, died, a great figure passed from 
the stage of English law, letters, and society. There is, 
as has often been noticed, much in common between the 
advocate and the actor, and the affinity has seldom been 
better evinced than in Lord Coleridge. To say this is not 
to imply that he was not asincere man or genuinely possessed 
of great and shining qualities. But he comported himself 
so perfectly, and looked every inch the Chief Justice to such 
an extent, that the very reality seemed almost artificial. No 
one, we all know, could ever be as wise as Lord Thurlow 
looked; no one could be as forensic or as judicial as Lord 
Coleridge appeared when he was on duty. His tall figure, 
his commanding carriage, his statuesquely smooth and set 
features, brow, nose, and chin each well modelled and defined ; 
his silvery voice and fluent eloquence,—all these were natural. 
Yet with them all he seemed to be wearing a mask and playing a 
part. It was this largely that prevented his being really popular, 
that made him in many quarters unpopular. The “ Life” which 
has now appeared after a judicious delay, for which many 
“Lives” would be the better, will do much to place him in a 
truer light. It is skilfully written and arranged. It very 
fairly omits a good deal, especially the domestic difficulties 
and differences which clouded his later years, which are 
passed over sicco pede. But it gives the essential and 
differentiating character of the man, and traces the in- 
fluences under which he grew up and developed his striking 
individuality. The true character underneath the very pro- 
fessional exterior was by no means a simple one. The in- 
fluences which affected him were special and peculiar. 
Who would have expected to find in the somewhat rusé 
and pleasure-loving man of the world, of his later years, the 
early protégé und disciple of Newman and Keble, or behind 
the vain and stilted and pompous State figure a humble- 
minded and diffident spirit? Yet this Life shows that such 
was indeed the truth. The superficial faults and foibles have 








* The Life and Correspondence of John Duke, Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice 
of England. Written and E lited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 2 vols, With 
ustrations. London: William Heinemann, (30s, net. | 








been perhaps somewhat unduly toned down, or even suppressed, 
in this very interesting narrative. But there was the less 
need to dwell on them since they were known to every 
one, and'can even be read in the excellent portraits which 
illustrate these volumes. What was wanted was to tell his 
whole story, to trace his lineage and lineaments; as far as 
possible, to let him speak for himself in his letters. And this 
his biographer has done. 

Lord Coleridge had every advantage. He came of a dis- 
tinguished clan with a notable name. The Coleridges, us 
Mr. Jowett wittily put it, were as numerous as the Herods, and 
the relationships between them as perplexing. It is sufficient 
to say that Lord Coleridge’s great-uncle was the poet, and that 
his grandfather was a man of note. But by far his greatest 
advantage was his father, the college compeer and friend of 
Arnold and Keble, a man who, if professionally eclipsed by 
his more brilliant son, was still eminently successful in his 
profession, and enjoyed a peculiarly high esteem. Himself 
a former Colleger at Eton, he sent his son there as an Oppidan. 
Eton then, as now, was, for those who could stand its special 
temptations, the best of all introductions to the great world. 
Coleridge, a “proud, vain boy,” as he calls himself, though 
for a time in some danger of being led away, did in the end 
stand them, and left Eton successful as a speaker and an oars- 
man, and, if not quite her best scholar, yet deeply imbue” 
with the “ humane letters.” 


From Eton he went to Balliol, and joined the remarkable 
galaxy of students with whom the long series of Balliol 
successes was just beginning, among them Jowett, Temple, 
Matthew Arnold, and Clough, Stafford Northcote, “Billy” 
Rogers, and Arthur, afterwards Lord, Hobhouse. The dominant 
influence in Oxford, even over such spirits as these, was that 
of Newman. “I had the honour of breakfasting with Keble 
the other day,” Coleridge writes home, “‘ where I met Newman. 
I don’t care whether he is right or wrong in his opinions, I 
know that personally I never saw so fascinating a man ina 
quiet way. He is so mild and apostolic. I feel sure I shall 
be a Newmanite when I come to be anything, and perhaps 
sooner than anything else.” A Newmanite he became, and in 
private life, though fot of course dogmatically, remained so 
to the end. He was brilliantly successful at the Union; he 
achieved a very considerable personal reputation (the story of 
his conceit and its rebuke by the old Master, Dr. Jenkyns, at 
“ Collections,” his biographer does not tell); but a breakdown 
in health, a commoner thing then than now at Oxford, prevented 
his taking honours, though it did not prevent his winning a 
Fellowship at Exeter College, the natural haven of a Devon- 
shire man. So he passed out into life, essentially an Oxonian, 
and one typical of that period, the period of the famous 
“Movement.” In later years his views changed not a little. 
The change is perhaps best exemplified by his altered atti- 
tude toward Matthew Arnold, whose letters, by the way, form 
some of the most interesting reading in these volumes. They had 
been at college, and remained always, warm friends; but when 
Arnold published his first volume of poems Hmpedocles on 
Etna, under his own name, Coleridge thought it his duty to 
read him a lecture on non-religious poetry, which it is 
extremely interesting to contrast, as his biographer contrasts 
it, with the language of his obituary éloge on the poet in 
1889. ‘Ill dancing for nimble wits on the precipices of 
dangerous doctrines,” he then begins. “ The sense of this Mr. 
Arnold sometimes forgot, but to the truths which are the 
centre of Christianity, to the person and teaching of our 
Lord, there was never in his language, there was never in his 
mind, the faintest trace of irreverence.” His friendship for 
Matthew Arnold was only one of the Oxford friendships he 
carried into the world and kept through life. To Jowett 
he was not less constant. This book, like Morley’s Gladstone, 
brings out the importance of Jowett in the matter of Oxford 
reform legislation, in which Coleridge, secretly “ coached” by 
Jowett, playeda prominent part. But partiality for the Master 
of Balliol need not have led Coleridge’s biographer to credit 
him with the famous saying, “ We are none of us infallible, 
not even the youngest among us.” Appropriate though the 
reminder would have been to Jowett’s distinguished pupil, 
it was really said by Thompson, the Master of Trinity, 
Cambridge, and of a very different person. Another 
thing which Coleridge carried from Oxford into the world, 
and kept, was his love of letters, and particularly of the 
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classics; and there is no part of these volumes which 
is more interesting than his obiter dicta on these topics. 
What could be better than his criticism of Conington’s 
Virgil? “I don’t care much for what I saw of Conington. 
Dryden is hard enough, but at least he has the stateliness, 
and now and then, the grandeur, of Virgil, though none of his 
refinements, and very little of his beauty. It seems to me a 
mistake of principle, and to show bad taste, to choose a ballad- 
metre for a poet the most unballadlike in the world.” Lord 
Coleridge’s knowledge of Virgil was extensive and minute. 
He even read the minor pieces, the Ciris and the Culex. In 
the same way we find him recommending Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff to peruse Professor Robinson Ellis’s edition of the Ibis 
of Ovid. “Such afbook, worthy, as a poor amateur scholar 
thinks, of the Bentley and Heyne days—a most wonderful 
union of acuteness, learning, taste, and industry.” He was, 
however, no dry scholar, but on the contrary was himself 
something of a poet, and to his love of letters added the love 
of music; and he was, of course, a noted after-dinner speaker: 
raconteur, and conversationalist. We have dwelt on all these 
points, as this biography rightly dwells on them, because they 
are in a sense more characteristic of the man than his pro- 
fessional career and success, which were almost the inevitable 
outcome of the assiduous and sustained employment of his 
great advantages and abilities. 

Being what he was, that he should go the Western Circuit; 
that he should become Recorder of Portsmouth and Queen's 
Counsel; that he should sit in Parliament for Exeter, and 
be made Solicitor-General and Attorney-General, and finally 
Lord Chief Justice of England, seemed no more than his 
due. Was more than this his due? Was he a great advocate, 
a great lawyer? Opinions differ. Doctors disagree. Lord 
Bowen defends, Lord Brampton impugns, his famous 
cross-examination in the most famous case of the last 
century, the Tichborne trial. It is interesting to note that 
he himself speaks very humbly of his own part in this 
matter, and attributes the final reduction of that legal 


Port Arthur, the Claimant’s case, to the aid of his sub-_ 


ordinates. The success was, anyhow,complete. Lord Lindley 
and Lord Justice Mathew, two witnesses of different kinds, 
unite to praise him on different grounds, and Lord Lindley 
pronounces him a good lawyer, and even a great man. It is 
sometimes said that the English Bench does not show 
men of his type to-day. He himself lamented, in a striking 
letter, written toward the close of his life to Lord Lindley, 
that the great office he held, with the position of the English 
Judges generally, was being steadily lowered. It is more 
pleasing to remember that he prophesied, and with special 
satisfaction, the rise to eminence of Lord Justice Henn 
Collins, “a fourth classic at Cambridge,” as he takes pains 
to point out, and “not only a man of great ability and 
culture, but one of the nicest fellows I ever met.” 





SOME BOOKS ON JAPAN.* 
In the December number of the Fortnightly Review Mr. W. 
Teignmouth Shore takes the excessive production of books 
dealing with recent developments in the Far East as typical 
of the congested book market. No doubt the supply of 
such works at present is considerably in excess of the 
demand. We have already noticed a great number of books 
on Japan, and here is another batch of seven, for which we 
ean hardly expect many book-buyers, whose shelves are 
already amply stocked, to part with the greater part of a five- 
pound note. And yet, on consideration, we cannot say that 
any of these seven volumes lacks justification for existing. 
Two at least of them—the books of Sir Robert Douglas and 
of the late Mr. Hearn—are really valuable and indispensable 
additions to the Japanese shelves of our libraries. Tach of 
the others has some special feature of worth which makes 
us reluctant to say that it would have been better left 
unpublished. Mr. Sladen’s book, for instance, though it is a 





* (1) Europe and the Far East. By Sir Robert K. Douglas. Cambridge: at 
the University Press. [7s. 6d.]——(2) Japan in the Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century. Compiled by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 
London: J. Murray. [25s. net. |——(3) Dai Nippon. By Henry Dyer. London: 
Blackie and Son. [12s, 6d. net.|——-(4) Japan: an Interpretation. By Lafcadio 
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Hearn. London: Macmillan and Co, (Bs. 6d. net.]——(5) A New me od 
0. 


Toyotomi Hideyoshi. By W.Dening. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, an . 
{7s. 6d. net. |——(6) More Queer Things about Japan. By Douglas Sladen and 
Nora Lorimer. London: A. Treherne and Co. [2ls. net.]——(7) Under the 
9 th. ane Japanese War Ofice. By Ethel McCaul. London; Cassell and 











frank piece of “book-making” in the literary sense of 
the word, contains two features of unusual interest. One of 
these is a reprint of the very remarkable letters of William 
Adams, the first Englishman that ever resided in Japan, 
where he was shipwrecked at the end of the sixteenth century, 
Mr. Sladen has reprinted his letters in full from the Pro. 
ceedings of the Hakluyt Society, and they are well worth 
having. The other novelty which he gives us consists of a 
Japanese history of Napoleon, written in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It swarms with amusing inaccuracies and 
misunderstandings, but its value is great as showing that 
Japan did take some interest in the affairs of Europe before 
Commodore Parry drew her from her secular seclusion in 
1854,—a point which has long been in dispute. The illustra- 
tions reproduced in facsimile—one of which represents the 
British Ambassador being burnt alive in Paris !—are exceed- 
ingly delightful. The preface of the Japanese author contains 
a very instructive passage. ‘“ Napoleon,” he says, “had at 
different times ruled all the European countries except 
England, created new laws, encouraged all branches of 
science, and was very good to the poor, but at the same time 
he had done most cruel deeds. Perhaps he was the greatest 
hero ever known in the Western countries; but if you 
compare him to the heroes in our own [Japanese] history, 
their deeds and morals are as wide apart as the pig and 
the lion.” 

A good opportunity of studying the grounds on which this 
somewhat sweeping assertion is based is afforded by Mr. 
Walter Dening’s fascinating Life of Hideyoshi, one of the 
greatest of Japanese heroes. Hideyoshi’s career, whilst it 
resembles that of Napoleon in the fact that military genius 
led him from the hovel to the throne, signally differs from it 
in the aims by which it was guided. “Born in an epoch 
where the idea of nation or empire had little significance in 
the ears of military chiefs each fighting for his own hand,” 
says Captain Brinkley of Hideyoshi, “he set the welfare of 
the country and the dignity of the Empire above all other 
considerations, and thought rather of the greatness of Japan 
than of the aggrandisement of a fief.” Walter Bagehot has 
well said that “perhaps all very marked national character- 
istics can be traced back to a time of rigid and pervading 
discipline.” It is in the history of men like Hideyoshi, living 
in the feudal and chivalrous age which ruled its life by the 
ascetic and romantically generous creed of bushi-dd, that we 
must look for an explanation of the splendid and self- 
devoting patriotism now being shown by all ranks in 
Japan, and for proof of Mr. Dening’s thesis “that the 
Japanese differ in some essential particulars from all 
other Asiatic races,’—that, as one of Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
characters observes, they are “white men after all.” Mr. 
Dening has lived long in Japan, and thoroughly understands 
the ideals of which he writes. We should add that his book 
was printed in Tokio, and, though not beautiful, does credit to 
the proof-readers of the Kyobun-Kwan. 


The death of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, who knew Japan as only 
three or four Westerners have known it, and had the literary 
art to present its views, ideals, and national characteristics 
with a rare grace and fidelity, is a great loss to literature, 
The posthumous book now published is, in some sort, the 
crown of his life’s work, which wholly aimed at interpreting 
the spirit of Japan to Europe and America. Both the prose 
and the poetry of Japanese life are infused into Mr. Hearn’s 
charming pages. Nobody, so far as we know, has given a 
better description of the fascination which Japanese life has 
at first for such as enter into its true spirit, and of its gradual 
disappearance :— 

“The mere sensation of the milieu is a placid happiness: it is 
like the sensation of a dream in which people greet us exactly as 
we like to be greeted, and say to us all that we like to hear, and 
do for us all that we wish to have done,—people moving sound- 
lessly through spaces of perfect repose, all bathed in vapoury 
light. Yes—for no little time these fairy-folk can give you all 
the soft bliss of sleep. But sooner or later, if you dwell long 
with them, your contentment will prove to have much in common 
with the happiness of dreams. You will never forget the dream, 
—never; but it will lift at last, like those vapours of spring 
which lend preternatural loveliness to a Japanese landscape in 
the forenoon of radiant days. Really you are happy because you 
have entered bodily into Fairyland,—into a world that is not, and 
never could be your own. You have been transported out of 
your own century—over spaces enormous of perished time—into 
an era forgotten, into a vanished age,—back to something ancient 
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as Egypt or Nineveh. That is the secret of the strangeness and 
beauty of things—the secret of the thrill they give,—the secret 
of the elfish charm of the people and their ways. Fortunate 
mortal! the tide of Time has turned for you! But remember 
that here all is enchantment—that you have fallen under the 
spell of the dead—that the lights and the colours and the voices 
must fade away at last into emptiness and silence.” 

Of course, it must be remembered that this charm of Japan 
was something more than a beautiful mirage. “Old Japan,” 
in the opinion of Mr. Hearn, “came nearer to the achieve- 
ment of the highest moral ideal than our far more 
evolved societies can hope to do for many a hundred years.” 
Curiously enough, it was under the shadow of the sword 
that the fascinating life of Japan matured; universal 
politeness was nurtured by the knowledge that any act of 
rudeness might, and probably would, cause a painful and 
immediate death. This supremacy of the sword, governed 
by the noble rule of bushi-dd, hardened the Japanese temper 
into the wonderful spirit of self-sacrifice and patriotism which 
is now making itself apparent in the stress of war. All this 
is admirably portrayed in Mr. Hearn’s pages,—the swan-song 
of a very striking writer. 

Even if Japan emerges triumphant and self-confident from 
the present war, she has another great danger to overcome 
before her national future as a Great Power is assured. She 
has, as Mr. Hearn well says, “incomparably more to fear 
from English or American capital than from Russian battle- 
ships and bayonets.” Her commercial and industrial evolution 
is still in its infancy. In some ways it is better worth study- 
ing than her patriotic militarism, and we certainly know less 
about it. Valuable light is thrown on this side of her modern 
history by Professor Dyer’s learned work and the statistical 
account which was compiled by her Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce for the St. Louis Exhibition. The 
Secretary of that Department, Mr. Haruki Yamawata, 
apologises in his preface for the inevitable shortcomings 
inseparable from the first issue of such a work, and hopes 
that, now that a beginning has been made, it will be possible 
to issue revised and augmented editions which do not lend 
themselves so much as this to adverse criticism. There 
certainly is room for improvement—especially in proof- 
reading ; but, on the whole, the work is wonderfully well done, 
and this volume, along with the thoughtful study of Japan by 
Professor Dyer and the volume recently edited by Mr. Alfred 
Stead, present a full account of recent Japanese development 
in the arts of peace. 

We have insufficient space for adequate criticism of Sir 
Robert Douglas’s admirable narrative of the relations between 
Europe and the Far East from the earliest times to the 
present day. It is enough, however, to say that it is a lucid 
example of succinct exposition by a master of his subject, 
which worthily maintains the high standard set in the “ Cam- 
bridge Historical Series.” We should add that the chapter on 
the Japanese Revolution which has been contributed by the 
editor of that series, Mr. G. W. Prothero, is the best brief 
account of that epoch-making event which we have seen 
anywhere. 

Miss McCaul’s unpretentious, but able and interesting little 
book describes her recent visit to Manchuria to inspect the 
work of the Japanese Red Cross Society. It contains much 
that is valuable to a student of military medicine,—notably 
an account of the precautions taken to prevent enteric fever 
by making it a point of honour with Japanese soldiers only to 
drink water that has been boiled, which the Senitary Corps 
contrive to supply to them in sufficient quantity on lines akin 
to those which Dr. Leigh Canney has urged on the considera- 
tion of our own War Office. 





CASTLEREAGH.* 
A NATION is rarely quite just to its typical men. Powerful 
as they are in their day, posterity tends to forget merits 
which have a real or fancied resemblance to its own, and 
confines its admiration to the meteoric beings who attract by 
their strangeness. Castlereagh was a British statesman par 
excellence; his conservatism, his high sense of duty, his 
obstinacy, his sanity, were the admired qualities of his country- 
men. But to-day, looking back, his figure seems remote and 
dim as compared with more exotic types like Fox or Canning. 





* Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh. By the Marchioness of London- 
derry. London; A. L, Humphreys, [3/6 net. ] 





To the existence of Canning, indeed, much of the neglect is 
due, for that dazzling figure, with a wit, imagination, and 
prescience scarcely to be equalled in our politics, has secured 
the affections of a party to which Castlereagh did far 
more single-minded service. Hchoes, too, of the old 
hatred which the beginnings of the Reform movement 
cast around his name still linger as a faint prejudice in the 
ordinary mind. He was consistently libelled by the whole 
Whig party, by the philosophic Radicals, by rhetoricians like 
Brougham, by the wits of the Opposition circles, and, above 
all, by poets like Moore and Shelley and Byron, whose 
antipatbies have a kind of immortality. Small wonder that 
to most people Castlereagh’s name is a synonym for a narrow 
and belated Toryism in thought and complete inefficiency in 
action. And yet the reputation is almost ludicrously unjust. 
Even at his death many of his opponents had the grace to 
repent of their virulence and to do tardy justice to his merits ; 
and he deserves remembrance as a singularly patriotic states- 
man, who erred, indeed, at times, but on the whole did a 
lasting work for his country. We welcome Lady London- 
derry’s sketch for its own merits, and also for the promise 
contained in the preface of a complete Life at an early 
date. His only biographer, Sir Archibald Alison, is an 
impossible author for most people nowadays to read, 
and the life of a man who played a great part in 
perhaps the greatest crisis in our history is worthy of 
all attention. “No leader of a party,” wrote Sir James 
Graham after his untimely death, “has been so generous 
towards his adversaries. History will be more just than his 
contemporaries.” The justice of History comes slowly, but it 
comes at last, and we trust that the fame of Castlereagh is 
entering upon a brighter stage. Meanwhile Lady London- 
derry has given us a careful monograph, written with the 
piety of a kinswoman, but full of well-informed criticism on 
the politics of the time and a very just appreciation of the 
issues involved. If it does not give us the whole man, it gives 
us a sympathetic study of his character and the main features 
in his policy. 

He was born forty-six years before Waterloo and on the 
same day of June. He began his political career in the Irish 
Parliament, and it was with Ireland that his first public acte 
were concerned, since he became Chief Secretary in 1797, and 
while in office had to face the crisis of 98. His view of Irish 
affairs did not err on the side of sentiment, for he early 
reached the conclusion that it was impossible to conciliate every 
party in the country, since there was a minority permanently 
disloyal and wholly irreconcilable. In this spirit he faced the 
difficulties of the situation, and when he could not persuade 
he fought. It was under his auspices that the Union with 
Great Britain was carried, and he has therefore shared the 
odium which certain subsequent politicians have attached 
to that Act. The hostility of the Roman Catholic 
population to the Union is a fiction of later days, for 
nothing can be clearer from contemporary records than that 
they acquiesced in, and even favoured it. As Lady London- 
derry points out, in doing away with the Irish Parliament 
there was no destruction of a popular assembly, but merely 
“a small Protestant Parliament consisting of the Protestant 
nominees of the Protestant landowners.” Some of the 
methods used were undoubtedly open to criticism—most 
methods of buying out obstinate vested interests are—but on 
the general policy Castlereagh is beyond criticism. Even 
Grattan, his greatest opponent, considered his retention in 
office of the first importance to the country, and desired his 
followers not to attack him, “for he too loves Ireland.” It 
must also be remembered that, like Pitt, he was in favour of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, and resigned with his leader 
when he failed to carry the Bill. He wished to reform the 
tithes system, and to make some provision for the Roman 
Catholic and Dissenting clergy which would bring them under 
the influence of the State, and so mitigate faction and prevent 
the natural jealousy of an alien Establishment. These are 
not the views of a narrow bureaucrat, but of a man who had 
the interests of his native land at heart and had grappled 
manfully with her insoluble problems. 

But it was as War Minister and Foreign Minister that he 
did the work which made him an old man before his time and 
brought him to a premature grave. In 1805 he was made 
Minister for War, and resigned on Pitt’s death, returning to 
the War Office in 1807 when the short spell of Whig authority 
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was over. His first, and perhaps his greatest, achievement 
was his choice of Sir Arthur Wellesley, a comparatively 
junior officer, to command in the Peninsula, and the unhesi- 
tating support which he gave him through success and failure. 
He had, indeed, the courage and the breadth of view which 
make a great War Minister in a grave crisis. On the whole, 
Lady Londonderry is justified in claiming for him that “he 
originated the system of ‘La Grande Guerre’ against France, 
striking out from the policy of small isolated expeditions 
pursued by Mr. Pitt, and condemning the entire abandonment 
of Continental alliance recommended by Mr. Fox and practised 
by Lord Grey.” It is, of course, possible to have two opinions 
on the value of this policy, but, so far as Castlereagh was con- 
cerned, it was competently carried out, and it was in the long 
run successful. The abortive Walcheren expedition was, 
indeed, a departure from that policy; but Wellington, as we 
learn from the Greville Memoirs, thought it “not ill- 
planned,” and Napoleon, as his letters bear witness, was 
uneasy enough when he first heard of the scheme. It 
shipwrecked on the incompetence of the general, Lord 
Chatham, who disobeyed Castlereagh’s orders to push 
on and seize Antwerp. Lady Londonderry says, on what 
authority we do not know, that his selection was mainly 
the work of Canning. In one branch of a War Minister's 
duties Castlereagh showed great activity,—he was a con- 
sistent and most enlightened advocate of Army Reform. 
His Army scheme put forward during the Peninsular War 
is well worthy of our study to-day. He divided the British 
forces into a Regular army subject to be sent anywhere, a 
Militia not liable for service beyond their own country, 
Volunteers whom the Government armed but did not clothe, 
and, lastly, a Reserve of “trained men, to be taught the use of 
the firelock and ordinary drill, but not as yet organised in 
battalions.” Great national crises are alike in their fruits, 
and the Napoleonic Wars, as well as the South African War, 
created a demand for the citizen trained to the use of arms 
but not coerced into a hard-and-fast military organisation, 
As the civil head of the Army he showed a commendable 
‘loyalty to the soldiers in whom he believed. His fidelity to 
Wellington has been already referred to; and it is possible 
that his resignation in 1809, and the duel which followed, 
were concerned with the attitude of the Ministry towards 
Sir John Moore. 
He succeeded Lord Wellesley at the Foreign Office in 1812, 
and was enabled to carry on the policy which, as War 
‘Minister, he had done much to initiate. On his work in the 
difficult years before and after Waterloo, when he had to 
represent his country among a crowd of Continental statesmen, 
confused, ambitious, and profoundly jealous, it is needless to 
do more than refer to Wellington’s judgment,—as good an 
authority as we are likely to desire. “Lord Londonderry 
could neither speak nor write, but he was completely master 
of all our foreign relations.”” Thiers shared the same opinion, 
and, indeed, he enjoyed the highest reputation among 
diplomatists and foreign Ministers. But with peace came the 
inevitable Liberal reaction, and the bureaucrat, who still 
looked only at the war-clouds on the horizon, was certain to 
be little in favour with the men who were clamouring for 
internal change. He had the defects of his great qualities. 
He persisted in thinking of England as Ireland, and did 
not realise that a cry which in Ireland might mean 
revolution meant in England only a modest reform. Like 
his friend the Duke of Wellington, he set his face as 
flint against the reaction of 1816 and the following years, 
and it is not surprising that he became an object of 
the bitterest hate to those who had imbibed the senti- 
ments of the Revolution, and of sincere distrust to the 
“honest men who wished to remedy obvious wrongs at home. 
“ Fallait-il laisser périr l’Angleterre pour plaire aux poédtes ?” 
asks a French writer, and unfortunately it was the safety of 
England which Castlereagh saw at issue. He went on his 
way patiently and fearlessly, faithful to his own traditions 
of duty, till his blade, worn thin by use, snapped in his 
hands. His death caused a slight reaction in his favour. 
Brougham, for example, felt constrained to write of him 
with a justice and admiration which had been conspicuously 
absent from his speeches; but the poets had done their 
work, and for long his name remained a synonym for a 


a great Foreign Minister, an accomplished official. When 
knowledge of affairs, amazing industry, a clear mind, and 
a resolute character could give success, he was wholly suc- 
cessful. But he had none of the intuition of genius, the 
prescience which foresees the development of a people, or the 
mind which can weigh and welcome new ideas. He set him- 
self gallantly to stop the incoming tide, and was swept down 
before it. Hence he must stand in history as a bureaucrat and 
an administrator rather than as a statesman, but it should 
be added that in his own sphere few have shown finer powers. 
In private life he was of a kind and homely nature, deeply 
attached to his wife, to whom Lady Londonderry has printed 
some charming letters. His tastes were simple, and his 
favourite relaxation was sailing a small boat in wild weather. 
He had no particular education, no wit or literary gifts, and he 
was a wretched speaker; his ascendency was, therefore, wholly 
based on character and a peculiar force of intellect. In an 
amusing passage Croker has compared Canning to a bonfire 
and Castlereagh to the icy top of Mont Blanc. “It is a 
splendid summit of bright and polished frost, which, like the 
traveller in Switzerland, we all admire, but no one can hope 
and few would wish, to reach.” 





INDIAN CHILD-LIFE.* 


One's first emotion on reading Miss Sorabji’s studies of 
Indian children is pure and simple delight; one’s second, 
amazement that nobody has ever had the happy thought 
before of opening up this rich field of infant character 
and charm. The Indian child, as we learn to know it in 
these pleasant pages, is—even more than the European child 
—a small but complete edition of the whole of humanity. 
Wise in their innocence; precociously apt at all the ele- 
mentary practical services of life; subtle-witted and alert to 
decipher indications of character and purpose in their elders 
and rulers; full of the imagination that clothes all natural 
and many artificial facts with poetry and beauty; and 
exceptionally capable of lucid and eloquent articulation of 
the thoughts which in the Western races linger so long in 
the silence of constitutional reserve,—these ‘ sun-babies” 
reveal themselves to us as creatures of singular fascination 
and boundless possibility of intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment. 

Most delightful of all the figures in Miss Sorabji’s gallery 
is the little fellow who appears in the first study. Pagal is 
his name, and we gather that the word is synonymous with 
“mad one,” though why so competent and sober a person 
should be called mad we do not understand. Heis first intro- 
duced to us waiting for audience in the antechamber of “ the 
Presence,” a potentate and autocrat who remains nameless 
through the story. Pagal had a boon to ask, and was 
determined, contrary to etiquette, to ask it direct of “the 
Presence,” scorning the intermediate officials. “It looked 
like a saint in a niche, and it made a low obeisance, saying 
never a word.” Asked to account for itself, it came down from 
its pedestal and told the story of its life :—“ Presence, I am a 
man-child; while my years were yet few, my mother turned me 
adrift to earn my living. I have never gone foodless; but the 
work I did was the work of a child. Now that my years are 
many I would do the work of a man.” His “many years” 
appear to number about seven. Not unnaturally “the Presence” 
is exercised as to what work the small creature has done and 
can do. Pagal condescendingly explains :—‘“The Presence 
wonders about that child-work. Two years, maybe threes 
have I sat at Proudie Sahib’s door, being the hand to bear the 
note-things to and fro; and much knowledge of the world 
have I thus gained. The Presence did do right to doubt ; 
but now that I am ceme to man’s estate, ’tis higher work 
should be my portion.” By gentle persistence and a dash of 
diplomatic shrewdness Pagal gets appointed to pull the 
punkah—which happens to be a light one—in the chambers of 
the potentate. His joy expresses itself in childish fashion, 
and then his precocious prudence bargains about the pay. 
“Let my wages come to me,” he begs, “in daily coppers. 
It is not good for a man-child to get into the claws of the 
money-lender. I deal with wayside grocers, and what is in 
mine hand Ispend.” The “ Miss Sahib ” thinks to make things 
comfortable for the child by arranging that he shall mess with 








cold, passionless, and narrow bigotry. The reputation, 
while undeserved, was not unnatural. He was essentially 





* Sun-Babies: Studies % the Child-Life of India, By Cornelia Sorabji, 
London: John Murray. ([6s.] 
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the gardener, who is of the same caste, and by providing him 
with a room in the servants’ quarters. To the room he removes 
“his pots and pans and house-sticks,” but he seldom occupies 
it. Neither will he mess with the gardener. “A man gets 
settled, yes, even in his ways of eating.” He can cook for 
himself. “In the day parched rice and earth-nuts are enough 
to kill the hunger, and when court rises and my work is done, 
the evening meal is well flavoured at my poor idle hands.” 
So he arranges himself an al-fresco kitchen, and no persuasion 
will induce him to give it up. He knows “the Sahib and 
his great lion-heart” will be on his side. “The Presence” will 
say: “Let him have as much license in these matters as the 
birds yonder who live in my trees, and feed all over my garden, 
and sleep in the boughs at night time.” 


Another very attractive baby is the Chota Chaudikar,—that 
is to say, the small night-watcher of the “ Miss Sahib.” He is 
only six years old, and he is fondly persuaded that it is 
because of him that thieves do not come—until one night they 
do come, and he, alas! is fast asleep, and only hears of the 
affair in the morning. But he has other duties in which he 
acquits himself better. It is for him to teach the “ Miss 
Sahib” about “the things of us-people, and the things of the 
God-people, and_beast-people, and garden-people.” He is a 
mine of information about folk-lore and flowers and animals. 
And he has a tender heart for the squirrels and other wild 
things that trespass and steal. When the gardener and 
“Miss Sahib” would put up wire-netting to keep the squirrels 
off the green-pea shoots, he interferes :— 

“See here, Sahib. Chaudbari says to put wire-netting to keep 
them away; but it is not. good to bredk the legs of. the little 
things, for they will of course come all the same though the 
wires be there, and they will try to wriggle inside them and so 
get trapped. But we will try another plan; we will make little 
mountains of roasted grain close by the sweet-pea shoots. 
Squirrels love roasted grain; does the Miss Sahib know? And 
when they run down the trees to destroy our pea-shoots, they 
will find the little grain mountains, and will turn aside to grind 
the well-roasted seeds between their teeth; and so, eating their 
noisy fill, will quite forget about the tender younglings. Oh! 
it is a knowing plan,’ he chuckled; ‘ ohs the wit of a man-child is 
too much fer the wiles of even the grey-tails! And the gods 
also will be pleased, for they have loved the squirrel-people 
since the day that they began to carry on their backs the Great 
God’s finger-marks. ‘The gracious god-folk would be sorry to 
see them lamed.’” 


Indian magic, caste-rules, superstitions of Karma,—all 
seem to become more human as they aye explained in the 
poetic language of these babes and sucklings. Uma was a 
little maid of exceptional gifts. She is described from the 
beginning, and, by being present at her naming-feast, we get 
new insight into the belief in reincarnation and the native 
feeling about it:— 

“The women chanted the birth-songs, and then the oldest 

friends among them lifted the little Uma and put her into the 
cradle, swinging it gently to the music. ..... The next duty was 
entrusted to the best loved friend. Into her ear whispered the 
child’s mother that name which she and her dear lord had chosen ; 
and she stepping daintily across to the cradle—how breathlessly 
they watched, those watchers—breathed the secret straightway 
into Uma’s ear. Uma smiled into her face.” 
Upon that smile everything depended. Had the baby cried, 
it would have meant that some dead person of the family had 
been born again in her, and the friends would have had “ to 
go on whispering to it the names of all its dead ancestors and 
cousin-folk, until the child stopped crying at any particular 
name, declaring thus its wish. and its origin; and that name, 
alas! would have had to be hers, spite of the choice and the 
ceremony.” One is glad to learn further that the mother 
rejoiced to know that Uma was her own child, “and not some 
dead relative come to life again with its senile habits and its 
debit account of unrequited sins.” Uma “kept school” ata 
very early age, and showed herself a great administrator and 
reformer. She managed a debating society, and among the 
subjects debated by its members were “The Place of Women 
in Creation,” “The Uselessness of Learning,” “The Incom- 
petence of Examiners,” and the thesis that “Queen Victoria 
was a Brahmin in her First Genesis.” 


Of the little Parsee girl, Mera, whose portrait is the 
very essence of sedate womanliness, and of Fleetwood, the 
tomboy, who was none the less a model of maidenly dis- 
eretion and maternal solicitude, we have not left ourselves 


all, such a very little one that everybody will find time to 
read it. 





NOVELS. 


THE EDGE OF CIRCUMSTANCE.* 


It is impossible to render full justice to Mr. Edward Noble’s 
striking story in this column. Viewed simply as a story it 
can only appeal to a limited circle of readers, partly because 
it is destitute of the ordinary romantic interest—there is not 
a single woman in the dramatis personae—partly because of 
the extent to which a knowledge of the technical details of 
shipbuilding and marine engineering is necessary for a due 
appreciation of the plot. Yet in spite of these limitations, 
there are features in this drama of Capital and Labour which 
cannot fail to engage the admiration of the most indolent 
reader. Mr. Noble has remarkable descriptive powers, and 
the recital of the terrible experiences of the crew of the 
‘Titan,’ alias ‘Schweinigel,’ is not unworthy of comparison 
with such an admitted masterpiece as Mr. Conrad’s Typhoon. 
The portraits of the protagonists on either side, again, are 
drawn with masterly skill, and while all our sympathies are 
enlisted on the side of the captain and his engineer, the 
inimitable McGrabbut, the amazing persistence, the un- 
wearied tenacity, of their arch-enemy, renders him a figure 
of engrossing interest. Uncertainty as to the issue of the 
long duel between honest grit and relentless rascality is 
maintained up to the very last. 

If, however, Mr. Noble’s story is not likely to appeal to the 
ordinary novel-reading public—five-sixths of which are women, 
and repelled by technicalities—we sincerely trust that it may 
achieve a wide circulation among those readers who, though 
not devourers of novels as a rule, will make an exception in 
favour of writers who utilise imaginative means to convey 
information on a burning question of the hour. The success 
of such a work as The Riddle of the Sands inclines us to believe 
that there are many such readers, and to hope that Mr. Noble 
may secure the hearing that he undoubtedly deserves. We 
have already hinted in general terms at the nature of his 
theme. To be more precise, The Edge of Circumstance is 
a most powerful and relentless arraignment of the methods 
of the “tramp” owners who have their headquarters at 
Cardiff. These methods are not now impeached for the first 
time. Mr. Kipling, in prose and verse, has laid bare the 
foundations of sordid rascality on which small steamship- 
owners have gradually built up their fortunes, and in his 
characterisation of masters and men Mr. Noble has not dis- 
guised his indebtedness to the author of “McAndrew’s 
Hymn,” “The Mary Gloster,” and “Bread upon the 
Waters.” But in saying this, we do not wish to detract 
from the merit of Mr. Noble. In his vivid and impressive 
use of circumstantial detail he need fear no comparisons. 
Every trick of the vile trade is exposed with merciless minute- 
ness, and traced back to the elemental passion of greed,— - 
over-insurance, undermanning, conditions of service which no 
respectable British seaman will accept and which only satisfy 
the worst type of “ Dago.” Above all, Mr. Noble emphasises 
the utter helplessness of the officers, who are placed in the most 
literal sense of the word between the devil and the deep sea, 
brutalised by the need of coercing undisciplined crews, and, if 
they do happen to be honest and loyal to their employers, 
terrorised into complicity with their unscrupulous methods. 
We are not in a position to say whether Mr. Noble’s is a true 
bill in every particular. But that his picture is in many 
respects in correspondence with fact cannot unfortunately 
be denied. The case of murder on the high seas reported in 
Thursday's Times affords a corroboration of one of the 
most striking scenes in his story. We have only to add, in 
conclusion, that we regret that Mr. Noble should have 
displayed a vein of Anti-Semitism by representing the 
rascally owners as of Hebrew origin. If all that is reported 
be true, we expect that the Gentiles can claim no moral 
superiority over the Jews in this particular department of 
commerce. 





The Prospector. By Ralph Connor. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—The words “ University Campus ” occurring on the first page 





* The Edge of Circumstance: a Story of the Sea, By Edward Noble. London: 





room to speak. ‘The whole book is charming, and it is, after 
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of this book warn the reader that the scene is laid on the other 
side of the Atlantic; but it is not till later in the book that he 
realises that the action takes place-under-the Union Jack, not 
under the Stars and Stripes. Through the medium of an excep- 
tionally readable novel, Mr. Ralph Connor gives a most interest- 
ing account of a-side of. Canadian. life which is:more unfamiliar 
than it ought to be to English readers. It is difficult for the 
Mother-country to realise that a set of devoted men, belonging 
apparently to the Presbyterian Church, go out to preach the 
Gospel in the lonely places of the far West of the Dominion, as the 
prophets of old went out into their deserts. The contrast of the 
culture of the East of Canada, with its great towns and Univer- 
sities, with the lonely life of prospectors in the West, is only 
alluded to by inference in this book as something too familiar to 
be striking.. English people will, however, find that they get 
many new views on the daughter-nation in reading this story, 
which, as indicated above, has the great advantage of being 
interesting as a novel as well as valuable asa picture of Canadian 
life. 

_ Bray of Buckholt. By Edmund White. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—Mr. Edmund White’s new novel contains further 
proof of its author’s remarkable gift for the minute delineation of 
character. Mr. White lays his scene in a typical English farm. 
« Buckholt” is a large farm, and is most successfully managed by 
the wife of its owner, “Bray of Buckholt,” whose husband at the 
opening of the book has left her keeping house for his father, 
while he himself has sought his fortune in the New World. The 
chief interest of the story lies in the character of the wife, 
Caroline Bray, whose position and feelings, both during her 
husband’s absence and after his return, are analysed by the author 
with a minute care which sets the woman alive before the eyes of 
the reader. Anthony Bray, the husband, weak, vicious, and self- 
indulgent, is also a very carefully conceived figure; and with 
great skill Mr..White has conveyed the impression that the 
admirable and undoubtedly attractive Caroline was to a certain 
extent responsible for some of her husband’sshortcomings. Like 
many thoroughly capable people, she fails in comprehension and 
sympathy.. Besides the interest of the character-drawing, the 
pictures of English country life are full of charm, and will make 
the most hardened Cockney feel inclined to try the experiment of 
going “back to the land.” The book is very far above the 
ordinary level of successful contemporary fiction. 

The Career of Harold Endsleigh. By Walter B. Harris. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—The figure of the young man who is 
eager to break the narrow bounds of life in England, and to 
embark rather vaguely on a larger sphere, is very true to life.’ 
True also, no doubt, of youths destined to be failures is the 
picture of the same young man entirely daunted by his first 
encounter with the realities of life and by the unsuccess of his first 
efforts. But it is doubtful whether the reader can continue to 
sympathise with a youth who displays such a complete want of 
pluck, and who is so complacently content not to try his fortune 
once more. Mr. Harris has not the faculty of rendering his 

personages lifelike in the eyes of his readers, and he should 
check a tendency to caricature in the characters intended to be 
comic. It is to be hoped that no Harrow boys will read the book, 
otherwise it will be a severe shock to their feelings to find Mr. 
Harris depicting one of their number, who has reached the age of 
sixteen, taking a young lady whom he has met for the first time 
to look at his white rats, and telling her that he does not like 
girls as a rule, “they’re so helpless and silly.” This is no true 
picture of the awful decorum of manners practised by gentlemen 
of so ripe an age at our great public schools. 


The Prisoner of Mademoiselle. By Charles G. D. Roberts. (A. 
Constable and Co. 6s.)—Besides throwing very interesting side- 
lights on the history of Canada under French rule, Mr. Charles 
Roberts tells us a charming love-story in his new book, The 
Prisoner of Mademoiselle. He certainly abandons his personages 
whilst they are still in circumstances of great danger, thereby 
ending the book; but his intentions are so obviously benevolent 
that even the most nervous reader cannot mistake them. 
Mademoiselle Anne, the heroine, though she is possessed of a 
dangerously successful talent for intrigue, is a very fascinating 
personage; and Zachary Cowles, though less minutely drawn, is 
also an attractive figure. The novel is a most pleasant record of 
love and adventure. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





HILTON OF “THE LIGHT GREEN.” 
We wonder whether as many Cambridge men could stand an 


sonally, we are inclined to think not. Anyhow, we have nothing 
but congratulations to offer Sir Robert Edgcumbe on his piousact of 
homage tothe memory of his friendand contemporary, A. C. Hilton, 
To acollection of Hilton’s Cambridge brilliant jeux d’esprit he has 
added a number of other pieces written at school and after leaving 
Cambridge, prefacing the whole with a pleasantly written memoir 
of Hilton’s brief life (Macmillan & Bowes, Cambridge, 5s. net). 
The son of the vicar of Uxbridge Moor, born in 1851, Arthur 
Clement Hilton went to Marlborough in 1864, where, though he 
never reached the sixth form, or attained eminence as an athlete, 
he won the English verse prize, and distinguished himself in the 
school theatricals. At Cambridge he contented himself with a 
pass degree. He then spent a year at Wells Theological College 
was ordained on his twenty-third birthday, March 1st, 1874, and 
after three years’ faithful service as curate of St. Clement’s and 
St. Mary’s, Sandwich, died on April 3rd, 1877, after a few weeks’ 
illness, from congestion of the lungs. Hilton as he stands 
revealed in his letters and his biographer’s sympathetic recol- 
lections was evidently an engaging personality with considerable 
social talents. But from tio literary point of view his best work 
was all crowded into half-a-dozen brilliant parodies, for which 
his school verses hardly prepare one, though Marlburians of 
middle age will immensely enjoy the genial lines addressed to 
John Sowerby. Of the famous “Octopus,” “The Vulture and 
the Husbandman,” and “The Heathen Pass-ee,” it is needless to 
speak. For our own part, we have always had a special affection 
for the irresistible audacity of “The May Exam.” :— ‘ 
‘Last May we went to Newmarket: we hid a festive day, 
With a decentish cold luncheon in a tidy one-horse shay. 


With our lardy-dardy garments we were ‘really on the spot,’ 
And Charlie Vain came out so grand in a tall white chimney-pot. 


There’s not a man about the place but doleful Questionists : 

I ouly wish to live until the reading of the Lists. 

T wish the hard Examiners would melt and place me high, 

T long to be a Wrangler, but I’m sure I don’t know why.” 
(One would like to know whether the late Laureate ever saw this 
irreverent travesty, and if so what he thought of it.) Sir Robert 
Edgeumbe correctly explains the origin of the title The Light 
Green—a burlesque on a serious magazine called The Dark Blue— 
the editor of which was a certain J. C. Freund, who afterwards 
emigrated to the United States; but he is unduly severe on the 
quality of that short-lived periodical’s contents. What made 
The Dark Blue a fair subject for satire was the fact that its title 
gave the impression that it represented Oxford belles-lettres, 
whereas this was not the case. We may note, in conclusion, that 
the collection of Hilton’s pieces is by no means complete; in 
particular, the omission of the Hamlet Burlesque—an admirable 
piece of sustained fooling—is to be regretted. Still, Sir Robert 
Edgeumbe has fulfilled the main object of his task with excellent 
taste and abundant sympathy. 








HISTORICAL BLIND-ALLEYS. 


Historical Mysteries. By Andrew Lang. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 9s. net.)—Mr. Lang has continued the entertaining series 
of historical mysteries which he began in his “ Valet’s Tragedy ” 
in a volume of less detail and a more popular character. 
Indeed, these stories are quite as sensational as any romance, 
and are told with a wit and a vivacity which few writers of 
fiction can hope toattain to. Mr. Lang is easily our best historical 
detective. He is thoroughly logical, amazingly ingenious, and, 
though he does not fcllow the hard profession of the law, 
singularly correct in his legal hypotheses. He follows his clues 
with a patience and a subtlety which would make the fortune of 
an Old Bailey practitioner. The best of the sketches seems 
to us to be “The Case of Allan Breck,” which Mr. Stevenson 
tried -his hand at, and thereby gave canonical authority to 
one interpretation. Mr. Lang, following local tradition and 
the published account of the trial of James of the Glens, gives a 
detailed narrative of the events before and after the murder of 
the Campbell agent by the Appin Loch. Mr. Lang knows who 
fired the shot, but a “great ox hath trodden on his tongue ” as to 
that business, and he will not tell, any more than he will reveal 
who stole Cluny’s treasure. Allan Breck was probably privy 
to the murder, but he did not do it, though he fled to divert 
suspicion. He was not a little talkative man, as Stevenson drew 
him, but tall, thin, and quiet, and he lived to look on from the 
window of his Paris lodging at the early riots of the French 
Revolution. The best mystery which is a complete mystery is 
the Campden affair, where three people were hung in Gloucester- 
shire about 1660 for the murder of a certain Will Harrison, gent., 
aman of seventy, who two years later returned telling an in- 
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spiracy” is also insoluble, but Mr. Lang has dealt with this 
at length elsewhere. “Kasper Hauser,” and “The Strange Case 
‘of Daniel Dunglas Home,” the original of “Sludge the Medium,” 
are puzzles only in so far as spiritualism and human credulity 
are always puzzling; but “Saint Germain the Deathless ” is a fine 
blind-alley from which there seems no hope of orthodox escape. 
“The Cardinal’s Necklace” is no longer a mystery, nor is the 
“Case of Captain Green,” though the latter is one of the most 
wild and lawless tales in our recollection. We may note, finally, 
an excellent paper on “The Mystery of the Kirks,” in which 
certain sound historical considerations are urged which would 
materially alter many of the arguments in the recent House of 
Lords’ decision. . 








JOHN KNOX. 


John Knox: his Ideas and Ideals. By James Stalker, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—Professor Stalker makes a 
fitting contribution to the celebration of the fourth centenary of 
John Knox’s birth in this book (we are following the tradition 
which assigns an early date to the event). Into a volume of very 
moderate limits he puts a sufficiently extended account of the 
Reformer’s life and an adequate estimate of his work, Knox was 
not of the type that most commends itself to English minds. He 
would have nothing to say to compromise. But he did a work 
which lasted, and he did it, we may almost say, single-handed. 
When we ask who brought about the Reformation in England, 
many names occur to one; when we put the same question for 
Scotland, the answer that at once springs to the lips is,—John 
Knox. And here really lies the justification of the man. What- 
ever his faults, he must have been a man of the very first class as 
to both character and genius to do what he did. Many charges 
have been brought against him, and some of them may be proved. 
He approved and followed violent methcds,—one of the first 
things that we hear about is his carrying the two-handed sword 
before the Reformer Wishart. But he was profoundly religious. 
To contrast him with Cardinal Beatoun is enough. Beatoun was 
a type of the old,—if the Roman faith had any saintly adherents 
in Scotland, they are hard to find ; Knox was a type of the new, a 
man of holy life, possessed with the desire of serving God and 
man. Professor Stalker devotes the second part of his book 
to an appreciation of Knox as a political writer, controversialist, 
theologian, and preacher. He is no through-thick-and-thin 
apologist, but exercises a judicious and candid criticism. 








A WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. 

Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish. By Robert Hudson. 
(Methuen and Co. 15s. net.)—Mr. Hudson laboured at this book 
for many years, but died before it was published. It now appears 
under the editorship of his son. The “ Warwickshire parish” is 
Lapworth, three and a half miles north of Henley-in-Arden. It 
is happy in the possession of a number of ancient documents, 
relating for the most part to lands held in trust for charitable 
objects, while its registers, beginning in 1561—this is but twenty- 
four years after their first institution—are fairly perfect. Then 
there are overseers’ accounts (1688-1704, and from 1791-1826). A 
great variety of interesting matter has been thus preserved, and 
Mr. Hudson made a valuable book out of it ; the picture of parish 
life, without containing anything very remarkable, is full of 
suggestive details. The oldest MS. dates from the thirteenth 
century, a piece of fine calligraphy, written in ink, which is as 
black as it was seven hundred years ago, and almost as regular 
as printing. The seals, Mr. Hudson tells us, are frequently 
attached to the parchment by rushes, which remain perfectly 
flexible. Prices and payments are among the noteworthy 
things preserved. So we find land held at a rent of 3s. 
and four woodcocks to be delivered between Michaelmas 
and Christmas. Then the appearance and disappearance of 
names is interesting. The names are set forth in an elaborate 
table. One of the most persistent is “Green.” It appears from 
1560 down to 1860. Clark and Cox (both with a variety of spellings) 
are similarly lasting, and of course, Smith (Smyth, Smythe). 
So are Taylor, Walton, and Ward. A curious story is told of one, 
Morteboyes, which came into the parish in 1590, and lasted down 
to 1849. The last Morteboyes was a schoolmaster, and fifty years 
after his death an old woman came to the house where he had 
lived asking for him, as she wanted him to write a letter for her. 
Among the curiosities of social history is the practice from the 
sixteenth century onward of the parish letting out cows. “Three 
acres and a cow ” were rented by a tenant in 1704 at £2 8s. a year, 
the land being valued at 30s. In 1854 we read: “Wages of 
agricultural labourers, 10s. to 1ls. a week. Flour, 13s. 6d a 
strike.” (A “strike” is a provincial word for a bushel.) This 


THE CASE FOR FREE IMPORTS. 


The Case for Free Imports. By Julius Bertram. (Stephen 
Austin and Sons, Hertford.)—Mr. Bertram, who is the Liberal 
candidate for North Herts, has been contributing to the Herts 
Mercury a series of short articles on the Fiscal controversy, and 
now republishes them in pamphlet form. He excuses himself for 
doing so on the ground that to write a pamphlet is to be in the 
fashion ; but the fashion itself, which often needs some defence, 
would be well explained if all pamphlets were as clear and cogent 
as Mr. Bertram’s. For its particular purpose it seems to us quite 
admirable. We can only indicate two omissions which the author 
may, perhaps, supply in a subsequent edition. He might deal at 
greater length with the allegation of Mr. Chamberlain. and his 
followers that Tariff Reform means more employment, and that 
Colonial Preference will bind the Empire together. He does not 
neglect these points, but they are clearly the most dangerous 
ones that Free-traders have to meet now, as Mr. Chamberlain has 
almost abandoned the old cries of “ decaying trade ” and “exports 
the test of prosperity ” with which he opened his first campaign. 
Mr. Bertram makes some good points which, if not new, have not 
been repeated ad nauseam. He shows that Holland, which nearly 
approaches to a Free-trade country, has a larger trade per head 
than any other State; also, that internal trade is a better test of 
prosperity than external. The internal trade of the United 
States is, we believe, about nine times greater than its 
external. As we shall probably find ourselves in the end 
face to face with a policy of Retaliation, before we have 
to meet Protection pure and simple in practice, we especially 
commend the chapter in which the writer explodes the fallacy of 
the tit-for-tat theory of Mr. Balfour. When the electorate once 
clearly understands that the field we have to experiment upon 
(exclusive of food and raw material for our own manufactures) is 
three or four times less extensive than the foreigner would have 
in our case, the absurdity of the whole theory is evident. Mr. 
Bertram is also well inspired in bringing forward the argument 
that Retaliation would harry Great Britain more than even the 
Continental States, which have already attempted to use it asa 
weapon, because, situated as we are, anything which impedes 
commerce will inflict grievous injury on our shipping and 
carrying trade,—a trade, by the by, which gets scant attention 
from Tariff Reformers. We think other Free-trade candidates 
would be well advised to supply their constituencies with copies 
of this well-arranged and convincing exposure of the leading 
Protectionist cries. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
~~ 
(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 


An Outline of the History of Eolithic Flint Implements. By 
Benjamin Harrison, (The Author, Ightham, Kent. 6d.)—Mr. 
Harrison gives in this pamphlet a résumé of researches that have 
been continued for nearly half-a-century. The “eolith” is a 
relic of primeval man, man of a very remote geological age, much 
prior to his Palaeolithic and Neolithic successors. It is a very 
roughly shaped flint tool, often at first sight a stone modified by 
purely natural causes, but found, when more closely examined, 
to show human handiwork, because the modifications are not, 
such as accidental forces would have brought about. It is 
difficult to imagine the very beginnings of mechanical work, but 
help might be got from an experiment which Mr. Harrison 
suggests. He undertakes to arrange a series of worked flints, 
beginning with the most elaborate neoliths and going back to the 
rudest eoliths, and to graduate them so that no one could say : 
“Here the human handiwork ceases.” The claims of extreme 
antiquity for the eoliths rest, it should be said, on the place where 
they are found, the Kentish plateau, now greatly denuded. It was 
here that Eolithic man lived. Itis true that palaeoliths are often 
found in company with eoliths,—so may meat tins and stone 
bottles. But they are never found with them in situ. If a pit is 
opened in such a locality, eoliths only are to be discovered in it. 
The surface juxtaposition is a mere accident. We are aware that 
geologists are not unanimous in the matter; all, however, are 
agreed in admiring Mr. Harrison’s single-minded devotion to his 
work. 


Practical Questions. (S. C. Brown. 6s.)—Mr. Adderley has 
done well in giving to the world another instalment of the 
lectures delivered by preachers belonging to various schools of 
thought at St. Mark’s, Marylebone Road. This volume bears 
for sub-title “Lectures on Modern Difficulties in Church 





works out at nearly 11d, for the quartern loaf. 
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we are compelled to indicate rather than appreciate the 
treatment they receive. Among the most valuable contributions 
we should be inclined to put that of Mr. W. C. Allen on the 
question, “ Are the Gospels True?” a very powerful argument, 
as it seems to us, for the general credibility of the Gospels, a 
theory not inconsistent with the admission of difficulties; Canon 
Ottley’s able exposition. of the real nature and object of the 
“Higher Criticism ” (which might be more appropriately named 
“ Historical”) ; and Mr. Carnegie’s lucid exposition of “ Harnack’s 
Conception of Christianity.” For practical instruction in morals 
Mr. Inge’s discourse is a model. Dr. Fry has something valu- 
able to say about “How to Teach Boys Religion.” The time is 
come when some of the old methods must be discarded. “How 
little do those who denounce the Higher Criticism know what 
they are preparing for their boys when they hear for the first 
time from sceptics what they should have heard from Christian 
teachers!” There is much in Mr. Adderley’s own contribution 
to the volume that we should be inclined to criticise were the 
occasion other than it is. 


The Privilege of Motherhood. By Lucie Simpson. (Greening 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This little book is full of good sense. 
Much that concerns the welfare of a child depends on causes 
out of control, or “even knowledge.” “You should begin with 
the grandfather,” said a dentist to a young mother who 
wanted to know how a child might be ensured the possession of 
good teeth. But more may be done by training and care. A 
significant case is quoted here of the two patients of a woman 
doctor. One, a very healthy mother, bore a puny child; but then 
she worked at her profession almost up to the day of its birth. 
The other, nervous and hyper-sensitive, rested, and her baby was 
all that could be wished. The author goes through the various 
stages of a child’s life, and has always something well worth 
noting to say. 


Life and Times of Sir Richard Southey. By the Hon. Alex. 
Wilmot. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 15s. net.)—Richard 
Southey was a lad of twelve when he went out to South Africa 
with his father (a first-cousin one degree removed of the poet), 
three brothers, and two sisters. This was in 1820. He died in 
1901 (the date is given ‘‘1902” on the same page). Thus he 
lived through the most important period of South African 
history, though his active share in the politics of the country 
came to an end in 1878. The reader will find a great mass of 
information relating to many questions of which he has heard. 
We are much mistaken if the general result is not to make him 
feel far less confident of his power to form a right opinion on 
South African affairs. There never, surely, wasa country in which 
there has been a greater complication of opposing interests, and, 
in consequence, a greater diversity, not only in political views, 
but also in the representation of facts. That this volume is 
a valuable contribution to the history of the country no one can 
doubt. But we prefer to give this general commendation of it 
to the attention of our readers rather than to choose this or that 
portio n for special notice. 


Japan: the Place and the People. By G. Waldo Browne. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 16s. net.)—Mr. Browne’s book 
was copyrighted, we see, in what we presume was its first form, 
as early as 1901. It was anyhow written before the war. Almost 
everything in it is painted couleur de rose, though the author can- 
not but concede that there are certain exceptions to be allowed 
for. The result is a pleasant and readable book. We do not 
see that much is to be learnt from it, at least about things below 
the surface. But the aspects of life as they meet a Western 
observer are pictured with taste and skill. The photographic 
illustrations are abundant and good. The glorification of the 
United States as the “guide, philosopher, and friend” of this 
newly developed Power might have been spared. The States 
failed, as Great Britain failed, when Japan wanted support 
against the European coalition which robbed her of the fruits of 
her victory over China. We, however, have done something to 
repair our neglect. And Mr. Browne’s application of the old 
“ Codlin is the friend, not Short,” is a little out of place. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XV. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—The most generally interesting of the five 
essays contained in this volume is the first, dealing with the 
curiov auestion of the religious position of Boethius as shown in 
the ‘ 2 nisolatio Philosophiae.” Mr. E. K. Round, the author, 
comes to the conclusion that it is an attempt to apply a philo- 
sophical support, independent of Revelation, to the conclusions 
of theology. “There are naturally no traces of Christian doctrine 
in the ‘ Consolatio,’ for the reason that Philosophy speaks, and 


amount of recondite learning in his paper on “Some Phases of 
the Cult of the Nymphs.” He concludes that these beings were 
worshipped as the givers of water, whether as supplied from 
springs or falling in rain. The catalogue of nymph-names is a 
notable monument of research. These, whether of classes or of 
individuals, amount, for Greek and Roman mythology, to a total 
of between five and six hundred. The last paper deals, in Latin, 
\with the subject of the Greek comic poets as literary critics, 
The “Studies,” as usual, show us an eminently satisfactory aspect 
of the post-graduate work of the American Universities. 


Literary Landmarks of the Scottish Universities. By Laurence 
Hutton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. net.)—Mr. Hutton labours 
under a considerable disadvantage in the scarcity of materials. 
The Scottish Universities have not been wanting in distinguished 
alumni. Every one of them can produce a great roll of honour, 
but the “landmarks” are not numerous. The social system 
which has done so much in enriching the personal side of 
University history in England has never prospered in Scotland. 
There are traditions which connect this and that great man with 
one spot or another, but they are mostly recent. The result is 
that Mr. Hutton’s book is more of a catalogue of names—great 
names, indeed, in many cases, but little else—than he would have 
liked to make it, or his readers would wish to have it. There 
are many things worth preserving in it, but as a whole it 
is a little thin. Four Universities are disposed of in less 
than a hundred small pages, and the youngest of these, 
Edinburgh, is some way on in her fourth century; Glasgow 
completed its four centuries and a half in 1901; Aberdeen dates 
back to 1490, and St. Andrews to 1411. 


An Unwritten Chapter in the History of Education. By H. 
Kingsmill Moore, D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 
“unwritten chapter,” the story of twenty years of effort to con- 
ciliate the warring denominations and parties in a scheme of 
Irish education carried on by the Kildare Place Society, is 
curiously like chapters that are being written, or, at least, might 
be written, now. The need for some action was great when the 
Society started its operations. It is difficult to imagine a state 
of things when “ Moll Flanders” and “The History of Captain 
Freney, a Robber” were text-books at the Free schools,—a scholar 
who was later Moderator of the Ulster Synod actually names 
these among others, some with titles which we do not like to 
quote. This was one of the evils which the Society removed. It 
introduced the Lancaster system. It did much good in many 
ways, and it split on the rock which has been, and probably will 
be, so fatal,—the religious difficulty. Anxious for peace, but 
clinging to its belief in religious education, the Society made the 
rule that the “ Bible without note or comment” should be read. 
How much good this did may be gathered from the fact that “a 
common view was that the Bible was written by Luther for Pro- 
testants.” A not uncommon belief, possibly encouraged by the 
violent language used about the practice by the priests, was that 
it was “ written by the devil.” The English poor have not suffi- 
cient imagination for such theories of authorship, but they are 
often nearly as far fromthe truth. The experiment failed, as such 
experiments must fail. Still, the effort was not made invain. It 
was a part of the foundations, laid by labour that seems to have 
been wasted, but is really only lost to the sight, on which the 
structure of the future will one day rise. Whether this will be 
denominational or secular, who can say? This “unwritten 
chapter,” profoundly interesting and instructive as it is, does not 
make one feel hopeful about compromises. 


Mathieson’s Handbook for Investors for 1905. (2s. 6d. net.)—A 
useful book considering its size, but, like others which aim 
at getting too much in a small space, incomplete. We also 
notice some inaccuracies. The particulars for 1904 are made 
up to the end of November,—consequently the dividends 
declared in December are omitted. (It would have been 
better to postpone publication.) Thus, among mines, Henry 
Nourse is described as declaring only 8s. in 1904, compared with 
20s. in 1903; the latter, by the way, ought to be 18s. Tho 
omissions are Pekin Deferred shares among the financial, though 
the Ordinary and Shansi are mentioned; Furness, Withy, and 
Co. among the shipping; and the Preference issues of such 
important companies as Consolidated Goldfields and South African 
Gold Trust. The important Deep Level, Ferreira Deep, finds no 
place. The number of Ashanti Goldfields shares is incorrectly 
stated to be 1,250,000 instead of 775,000, and we believe a dividend 
has been declared in 1904,—a fact which is omitted. The nominal 
value of Great Boulder Perseverance shares is stated to be £1 
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The Scottish Church and University Almanac, 1905. (Macniven 
and Wallace, Edinburgh. 1s. net.)—In this volume we have an 
interesting statement of the proceedings which resulted in the 
famous judgment of the House of Lords. In the Second 
Division of the Scottish Courts Lord Young held that “there 
is no rule of law to prevent a dissenting Church from abandoning 
a religious doctrine or principle, however essential or funda- 
mental.” That, we take it, is a ne plus ultra. Dissenting 
Churches are, indeed, as they love to call themselves, “Free.” 
The statistics of what we must call the real “Free Church of 
Scotland” are curious. It has eleven presbyteries, and the 
number of parishes occupied and vacant are as follows :— 


Occupied. Vacant. Occupied. Vacant. 
8 





Edinburgh ......... Caithness............ ace 
Glasgow ... Lochearron......00 4 0. 8 
Lorn ..... Skye and Uist. hat ieee 5 
Inverness RIE chesocccceasis D> scsane 7 
Dingwall 

Seow Total } | agers 104 
Dornoch . 


It should be cial that the whole number of the occupied 

and vacant charges is not more than a tenth of the parishes of 
Scotland, reckoning both the legal and the quoad sacra parishes. 
Particulars of Presbyterian churches in Ireland and England are 
given, as are also of the Congregational, Baptist, and Wesleyan 
bodies. 


Book Prices Current. (Elliot Stock. 27s. 6d. net.)—This, the 
eighteenth volume of the series, shows a not very prosperous condi- 
tion of the book'market. The average price fetched by the 6,275 
lots was £29s.3d. Asusual, many of the items are highly interest- 
ing. A MS. of Burns (“The Whistle”), seventy-two lines, fetched 
£155. A first edition of the “Compleat Angler,” in poor con- 
dition, with imperfections, went for £61. A good many Second 
Folios of Shakespeare came into the market, and ranged in price 
from £215 down to a few pounds. Purchasers have to look at 
many things before they can be sure what they are buying. Five 
“Christmas Stories” of Dickens, all first editions, fetched £10. 
This seems to indicate a “slump” in this particular kind of 
literary ware. _ A very fresh copy of “ Poems by Two Brothers ” 
brought £32. 


Papers of the British School at Rome, Vol. II. (22 Albemarle 
Street. 30s.)—This volume consists of a reproduction of a 
hundred and seventy drawings of Roman monuments, dating 
from the early part of the sixteenth century, and attributed to a 
certain Andreas Coner. The originals are in the Soane Museum, 
and it is needless to enlarge upon the utility of the publication. 
We may take the opportunity of commending to our readers the 
case of the Roman School. Its income is less than £600, and is 
unequal to its expenditure. .When one sees the sums that are 
continually paid for the gratification of fads and caprices— 
perhaps it would be prudent not to specify them—one is ashamed 
to know that such undertakings as these are starved for want 
of help. 


New Epririons.—No Name. By Wilkie Collins. (W. Collins, 
Sons, and Co. 1s. and 2s. net.)——The Cloister and the Hearth. 
By Charles Reade. (Same publishers. 1s. net.) 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 





“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wixe.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“Monte Fiano is an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, 
equal to the best Clarets and Burgundies of France 
—A. B, Griffiths, Ph.D. 
Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because it is CHEAP. “A better wineat the price I have never tasted.”—P, S, 
Because it NEVER PALLS. “The Earl of *** now — no other.” 
MONTE FIANO eee a Superior Burgundy 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. = dozen half-bottles, 
MONTE FIANO, an a son Dinner Wine: 
8s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half- bottles, 


GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED AT THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1904. 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, Ltd., 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 





““VINCIGLIATA.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet—an 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks at 
45s. per case, delivered free London and suburbs. Sample flask, post- 
free, 2s, 


PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have received a large consignment of absolutely 
pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 14 gallons, or 
per case of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs. 

For further particulars apply to the Agents :— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, Ltd.,34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVES, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 








ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 


GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norre-MILtsr, J.P. 


BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches. 
The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations free. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n@, F.R.AS., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New AppREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 

















In Chaps and Chilblains 
VINOLIA CREAM 
Affords Instant Relief, 


1s. 1}d. and 1s, 9d. per box. 





LIBERTY’S WINTER SALE. 
TO-DAY. 


PRICED CATALOGUE 
OF BARGAINS FREE. 


Invent d Makers of\ R ‘ 
LIBERTY & CO. (Artistic Wares & Fabries) LOND on: : 
OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | an watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO, Lid., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 




















GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. _ buttons. 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiemore STREET, W. 
THIS DAY and until 28th insi. 
ARE HOLDING THEIR GREAT ANNUAL SALE OF FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, CURTAINS, LINENS, CHINA, GLASS, IRONMONGERY, 
THE HIGHEST CLASS AT 
Write to-day fora copy of the Illustrated Clearance 
Catalogue G.A. 215, sent Post Free. 


KID and Senne. French makes, perfect cut and 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 

GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free.) 
HAMPTON §S 
AND EVERY OTHER DESCRIPTION OF HOUSE FURNISHINGS OF 
REDUCTIONS 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_@—— 


Aish (G.), Outcasts from Choice, er 8v0 ..........+ 
Anecdotes of Soldiers in Peace and War, cr 8vo.. 
Appleton (G. W.), The Luck of Bella Barton, cr Bvo 
Barrett *) ), The Night of Reckoning, cr 8vo .. 
Brodsky (Mrs. A.), Recollections of'a Russian Home, cr 8vo 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Brown (K. H.), Diane, er 8vo ..(Heinemann) 
Brownell (L. W.), Photography ‘for the Spor tsman Naturalist, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Burn (A. E.), Niceta of Remesiana: his Life and Works, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
..(Skeffington) net 2/6 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 16/0 
mere og & Windus) 6/0 
(E. 


..(Jarrold) 
een net 
( isby & pom 

(Long) 


3/6 
3/6 
6/0 
6/0 
2/6 
6/0 
8/6 
9/0 





Burnside (F.), Village Sermons, cr 8Vvo .......... 
pavenene 4 Modern History, Vol. III., v0... 
——— A. G.), Fleur-de-Cump: a Novel, cr 8vo .. 





—— S .), The Unveiling of Lhasa, 8vo Arnold) net 15/0 
B.), Songs from a Northern Garden, cr 8vo.........(J. Murray) net 2/6 
Catan a (B.), Harveian ae — cr 8VO........ (Camb. niv. Press) net 5/0 





..(Nutt) net 10/6 


County Folk Lore, Vol. 1V., 
wold District, 


— (W. G.), Old Cottages.” Form ‘Houses, 


















ea net 21/0 

Fe C. ); A Study “of Recent "Earthquakes, ‘er 8vo.. Scott) 6/0 
Dawson (T. C.), The South American Republics, Part IL, “er 80 (Putnam) 6/0 
De Plessis Gf J.), A Thousand Miles in the Heart of Africa, er 8vo (Oliphant) 3/6 
vine (E, T.),,The Principles of Relief, er 8vo .............. (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Duckworth (L.), The Law of Partnership, er 8vo. .(Jordan) net 3/6 
Evangelion da Mepharreshe, 2 vols, 8VO ......+-++++ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 42/0 
Fernie (W. T.), Meals Medicinal, 8V0...........ssseesesesecerecstereeeer ses (Simpkin) 9/0 
Glaister (J.), Manual of Hygiene, cr 8vo..... eee net 6/0 
Goldring (W.), The Book of the Lily, cr 8vo. (Lane) net 2/6 
Gowing (Mrs. A.), Lord of Himself, Cr 8VO  ........cscescessesceseetaceeeeee (Long) 6/0 
Greener (W.), A Secret Agent in Port Arthur, cr 8vo ...(Constable) 6/0 
Griffiths (A.), Winnefred’s Way: a Novel, cr 8vo .... ..(F. V. White) 6/0 
Haggard (H. R.), A Gardener’s Year, 8vo ........... (Longmans) net 12/6 
Seaneek (A.), The Sacrificial Life, cr 8vo .... (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Harris (J. C.), A Little Union Scout, cr 8vo,. (Duckworth) 3/6 
Harvey , The Biology of British Politics, (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Heaton F A.), The Brooches of Many Nations, imp 8vo_ ...(Simpkin) net 6/0 
Humphrey (J.), Materia Medica, 12m0_..........eccseeeeees (H. Kimpton) net 5/0 
Hunter (C). The Adventures of a Naval Officer, cr 8vo...... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Jane (L. C.), The Coming of Parliament: England from 1350 to 1660(Unwin) 5/0 


Janssen (J. G) History of the German ~~ at-the Close of the Middle 
Ages, V: VIL. and VIIL., 8vo ...:.. ..(K, Paul) 25/0 
Japp (A. H.), Robert Louis Stevenson: a Record, ‘an Estimate, and a 
Memorial, cr 8vo ... ..(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Josika (Baron N.), "Neath the Hoof of the Tar tar, ‘er 8y0.. ..(Jarrold) 6/0 
King William the Wanderer: an Old British Saga, 4to (S. Cc Brown) net 2/6 
Landor (A. H. 8.), Tibet and Nepal, 8vo ....... ..(Black) net 20/0 
Mackay (J. 8.), Preparation and After Treatment of Section Cases 
(Bailliére) net 15/0 
McSpadden (J. W.), Synopses of Dickens’ Novels...(Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Martial Career of Conjhal, 8V0 — ......6c..scosssssscesveecessececeescnsece ces (Nutt) net 10/6 
Martin (A. J.), The Sewage Problem, cr 8vo ey: Pub. Co.) net 8/6 
Mason (C.M.), School Education, cr 8vo.. ..(K. Paul) net 3/6 
Meredith (E.), Heart of My Heart, cr 8V0 .........6 ccccececiveceeeeecee oe 6/0 
Merrill (G. P.), Treatise on Rocks, Rock Weather: g, and Soils, 
(Macrsillna) net 17/0 
Metcalf (M. M.), Outline of the Theory of Organic ani: 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 10/6 
.. (Smith & Elder) net 3/6 






Millington (P.), To Lhassa at Last, er 8vo .. 
Mortimer (A. G.), The Last Discourses of Our Lord ....... (Sketfington) net 5/0 
Muddock (J. E. 3.), From the Clutch of the Sea, er 8vo ..............(Long) 6/0 
Norton (G. )» ‘pane in Montaigne, and The Early Writings of Montaigne, 
- 2-vols. cr 8 (Maemillan) net 12/6 
Owen (M. A. re Folk Lore of the “Musquakie Indians of North America, 8vo 
(Nutt) net 10/6 
Paine (A. B.), Th. Nast: his Period and his Pictures, 8vo (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Pastor (L.), Acta Inedita Historiam Pontificum Romanorum (K. Paul) net 10/0 
Pemberton (F. E.), James Watt, of Soho & Heathtield, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 3/0 
Pereira (H. J.), Intemperance, cr 8vo .... seeeeeeee(Loongmans) net 2/6 
Pingaud (L.), St. Peter Fourier, cr 8vo.. (Duckworth) 3/0 
Pritchard (E. Lt ), Cardigan Priory in the Olden , 4to (Heinemann) net 10/0 
Rennieson (R.), George’ WUROOMEIR, OF BVO... Fedccicscscccescccenessossceued (Simpkin) 
















Roberts (M.), Lady Peuclope: a Novel, cr 8VO .....c0ccsceseeeeee (F. V. White) eo 
Robertson (W.), Sanitary Law and Practice, 8vo ...(Sanitary Pub. Co.) net . 2/6 
Royai Standard of God’s United Kingdom, cr 8V0 ..........00..ceee (Greening) 3,6 
Scott (M.), A Robin’s Song, and other Verses, cr 8vo . .(Constable) net 3/6 
Smith (Gipsy), A Mission of Peace, cr 8V0 o.,......cecceseceeeceeeee (T. Law) net 2/6 
Tebb (W.), Premature Burial and How it may be Prevented (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
ID si cciinncsncesthsckseh tabudhadndetnd sickvidaecesasencdcccnnsncouss Newnes) net 3/6 
Torrance (T.), Dev elopment of the Christian, cr 8vo ......... (Stockwell) net 3/0 
Vawdrey (J. "), The Meaning of the Doctrine of the Communion of Saints, 

cr 8vo ... des mina = net 2/6 
Warden (I’. ), “The Face in the Flashii; ght, cr 8vo .. (Long) 6/0 


(E. “Arnold) net 32/ 


Weismann (A.), The Evolution Theory , 2 vols. 8vo... 
Univ. Press) net 18; 0 


Whibley (L.), Companion to Greek Studies, roy 8vo (Cam 
Whitefield’s Journals, cr 8vo.. .(Drane) net 3/6 
Wilcox (R. W.), A Manual of Fever, c (kK. Paul) net 4/6 
Willobie His Avisa, with an Essay by C. Hug rhes, an! mye Hughes) net 10/6 

Wyse (W.), The Speeches of Isaeus, 8vo . —_ Samb. pies baer net 18/0 
Young (F. E.), The War of the Sexes, CF BVO ssvssesee ... (Long) 6/0 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE. 

The Corporation is prepared to undertake the duties of 
TRUSTEE EXECUTOR. 


A.D. 1720. 
and 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., Lto, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—20} Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Maior-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C,V.0., 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Cc. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Tercival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C Digby. 

wr’ t aes Rivers Wilson, G G.C.M. i, 


J anes Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. — 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








Terms of Subscription. 
——@———__ 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. 
BG hics 


plait Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom 014 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


112 6....016 3....0 8 2 
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OMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

—LADY WANTED to LECTURE on English Language and Litera- 

ture; must hold University degree or equivalent, and have had experience in 

ane — aaa to be sent to the PRINCIPAL at the College as early 
as possible. 


UNIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS WANTED, Jan. 17th, 
° to teach Nature Study, Botany, Elementary Experimental Science, and 
Elementary Mathematics. Salary, £100.—Apply, Miss BEGGS, Tottenham 
High School. 


pet CLERK (age about twenty) REQUIRED by the 
e SOCIETY OF ARTS. Salary, £80 a year.—Apply by letter only to Sir 
HENRY TRUMAN WOOD, Secretary of the Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. 


MEDICAL MAN of experience WISHES to KNOW 

of any PLACE in the SOUTH of ENGLAND, in town or country, 
where he poe settle to PRACTISE his PROFESSION with advantage.— 
Address, ‘‘ M.A., M.D.,” Box 50, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


EW BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
Bis BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 
1905, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 1} miles from St. Albans, Herts. NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bracing situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
85 acres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tennis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
park land. London Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
and the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightseeing, concerts, &c. 
St. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras), and is reached by an excel- 
lent and frequent train service within half an hour. It is also within easy 
motoring distance of town. 


ETTES COLLEGE FOUNDATION. — ELECTION 

OF FOUNDATIONERS.—The FETTES GOVERNORS will in March 
next select a certain number of CANDIDATES for EXAMINATION for 
the FOUNDATION in July, and Admission to the College in September. The 
number of vacancies will probably be about ten. The Candidates elected will 
receive Board and Education free of charge. Candidates must be children of 
parents who are, from innocent misfortune during their own lives, unable to 
give suitable education to their children, or have died without leaving suf- 
ticient funds for that purpose. They must be over Eleven and under Fourteen 
years of age complete upon July 15th next.—Applications should be made 
before February 15th to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, Clerk to the Geeenens, aaa will supply Forms of Application, &e, 
Edinburgh, January 3rd, 1 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 
field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References ny permitted to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


HELSEA. — RESIDENTIAL HOME for LADIES 

attending Classes or visiting London. Very convenient situation ; 
omnibuses pass the door. _ of comfortable bed-sitting room, with use of 
dining room, 13s. 6d. per week ; board as required ; very reasonable. Highest 
references.—Miss JUDSON, 89 Oakley Street, 8. W. 


bec PRINCIPAL of a Well-known SCHOOL near 
London, in view of the present financial depression, offers to RECEIVE 
at half the usual fees TWO intelligent and ph oe GIRLS to prepare for 
examination (London Matriculation, Cambridge Local, Associated bot, &c.) 
—‘R. N., ” Box 46, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C: 
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THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Hea a North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS exceep £12,500,000. 








VACANCY for LADY PUPIL in return for Work. Board by arrange- 
ment. Choice fruit and flowers for market and home garden. Instruction 
by Gold Medallist.—WINLO, Chudleigh, Devon, 
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AT MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Tangent. 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENS JANUARY 18th. 

PrincipraL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


_— 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool be nap meine Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursiug. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with sae teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rey. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
aud Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 389 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Koad (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application tothe HEAD-MISTRESS, 
At Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 























UEEN’S COLLEGE Gon LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the Lord BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A. 
LENT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, JANUARY 19ru. 
Pupils enter at fourteen for the Course. Fees 8 to 10 guineas a Term. 
— Lectures may be taken, and Private Lessons in Music, Singing, 
ocution. 
Boarders received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street, W. 
For Prospectus apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. G. LUARD. 
The SCHOOL REOPENS TUESDAY JANUARY, 171s. 
This is for Girls under fourteen. Little Boys received up to nine years old. 
—Apply to Miss CROUDACE, Queen’s College. 


T. ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioowen of — MANCHESTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
eee of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and yo Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSH. of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospect may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. Sre.er, F.B.S., J. Caurtox 
Coturns, M.A.. H. E. Matpen, M.A., J. Sterpat, Ph.D., G. Garcia. B.C.M., 
G. Prapeavu (Paris Conservatoire), P. STOEVING (Leipsic), A. P. Huguener, 
TrerRick Wittiams (B.I1.), C. Jenram, M.A., &e. arge Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Largegymnasium. Special atten- 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. 

School fees per term, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £77s., according to age. Scholar- 
ships are pel annually to the value of about £300. There are three Boarding- 
houses approved by the Governors at fees from 51 to 70 guineas per annum. 

The SPRING TERM COMMENCES on JANUARY 17th, 1905.—For all 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


V EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PRI NCIPAL, 



































EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com 

forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
ina sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and Germana speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress: Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 23rd. 


MARGARET'S, OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE. 

e —Good School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Patrons: The Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury, &c. First-class Education; Foreign Mistresses; indi- 

yidual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders received.—Head-Mistress, Miss 
W. D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Diploma). 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; good modern education ; 
excellent Professors. Games—tennis, hockey, &c.—Thornleigh, Sydenham 
Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BATTY and Miss WHARF. 


XETER HIGH SCHOOL.—Recognised by Board of 
Education as Training College, within easy reach of moors and sea; 
games; playing field; special attention to physical training. BOARDING 
HOUSE Licensed by Governors. House Mistress, Miss MOORE (from the 
High House, Winchester). House fees from 40 guineas. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1905. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

ed fe year.—For particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, Roedean School, 
righton, 


RIGHTON AND HOVE HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Mrs. HASTINGS, 8 St. Michael’s Place, Brighton, authorised 

by the Council, RECEIVES a few BOARDERS attending the School. Highest 
references.—Address, Miss PHILLIMORE, Head-Mistress, or as above. 




















ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 








RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 


Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Education for Girls on Modern 

Principles.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th, 1905. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for games. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 








| —Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 





RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the m: ment 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 

















Head-Master—Kev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 
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Pe AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. ‘a 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
ForLand-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 3lst, 1905. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE, In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS JANUARY 24th. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


H M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
‘ MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 








Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
r Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.MLS. ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. _Recent Honours include: Classical Scholar- 
ships, Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘Britannia,’ and 
Osborne, to Naval Clerkships, &c. NEXT TERM JANUARY 17th.—Apply 
to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the SECRETARY, 32 
Sackville Street, London, W. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 
Messrs. H. E.STEWART, M.A., Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., 
Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A., Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, 
and Licencier-és-Lettres (Hons.), University of France, with Statf of Resident 
Masters,’ Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Trekeilies, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea. 
—Prospectus, references, &c.,on application. 


AN CAS T.E R 8 C HOO L— 

FIRST-GRADE SCHOOL with Classical and Science sides. French 
and German on direct method. High position within view of the sea. Bracing 
air. Examined by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Entrance Scholarship 
of £30a year. Seven leaving Exhibitions to University. Good cncket field; 
studies and cubicles; chemical laboratory; swimming bath, workshop, 
gymnasium, sanatorium.—Rev. HERBERT A. WATSON, Head-Master. 


T..OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 

BOYS’ SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master, W. G. Rush- 
brooke, Esq., M.L. Entrance Examination January 17th, 1905, Term com- 
mences January 18th, 1905. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress, Miss M. G. 
Frodsham, B.A. Entrance Examination January 17th, 1905. Term com- 
mences January 18th, 1905. 

Forms of application and particulars may be obtained from the CLERK to 
the GOVERNORS, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, S.E. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to.the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hat eld’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 





KENT. 




















N iV BRST Xr OF DURHGEHA M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, und Cost of Residence in 
a eae Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Ciasses 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.--Head-Muster, Kev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, KROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. ‘Il. F. HOBSON, M A., Head-Master. 








ING’S .SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, and Professional Examinations. 
Scholarships and Exhibition Endowment. 
Separate Junior House. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ORCESTER KING’S SCHOO. 


Modern Buildings. Moderate Fees. Numerous Scholarships. 
Small Forms. Public School Life and Learning. 
For Prospectus apply. Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A. 


ALMER—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 

Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few small Boys (from 

7 years old) intended to euter tlie Public Schocls or Osborne College. Climate 

dry and bracing ; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—-Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


jigs COLLEGE.—Public School Traming for all 


Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 


























EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 


For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the 
School. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
LEIGHTON PARK, READING. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—one of £70 a year and two of £50a year 
each, are offered for competition in April next.—Application to be made tothe 
HEAD-MASTER. 


EADING SCHOOL. 
Founded by Henry VII., 1485; reorganised as a First-Grade Public 
School, 1869. 
REOPENS WEDNESDAY, January 18th. 
(Eight Boarding Houses.) 
For Prospectus, apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


READING SCHOOL JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
For Prospectus, apr y to the Head-Master, 
H. DIEMER, Esq., M.A., Southern Hill, Reading. 


ATH COLLEGE.— A _ First-Grade. Public . School, 
standing on high ground (200 ft. above the sea). President, the Most 
Honourable the MARQUIS of BATH, Lord-Lieutenant. Chairman, Major 
C. H. SIMPSON, J.P. Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), 
F.S.A. Upper and Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sides. Pre tion 
for a Navy, and London Matriculation. NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
FRIDAY, 20th January, 1905, on which day an Entrance Examination will 
be held. One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this Examination if 
Candidates are of sufficient merit.—For particulars apply to the BURSAR, 
Bath College, Bath. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MAS'TER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


Oo DF Cc OL L E@G@ EE. 
President: Lord CURZON, P.C., &e. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE. 
An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-£60) will be 
held in March. 
EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TTER, School House. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

’ School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 
&e., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 
Governors: E. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 
Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


q{DUCATION IN GERMANY. — WOOLWICH, 
SANDHURST, INDIAN POLICE, INDIA WOODS and FORES‘Ts, 
and all CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS., UNIVERSITIES, &c. 

Mr. A. V. H. ADAMS, M.A. Cantab, and Mr. V.C. H. MILLARD, M.A, 
Cantab, F.R.G.S., receive a limited number of Pupils. Strictly individual 
instruction. Special facilities for Modern Languages. Strong staff. * 

tate oe. November, 1904:— 
17th—H. D. SIMPSON ............... 11,051 
WOOLWICH............ {Hino G. COLLINS 10,411 
(The only two pupils sent up, both first trial). 
SANDHURBST...... 14th—B. S. LAMPSON ...... 9,183 (1st trial). 
UNIVERSITY CANDIDATES, ROYAL ARTILLERY— 
2nd—M. A. N. BECHER............ 7,994 (1st trial). 
5 Dreisamstrasse, Freiburg in Baden, Germany. 
Mr. MILLARD is now at the Hotel York, Berners Street, W. 
EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE a small number of 
GLIKLS, from sixteen and upwards, in their Educational Home. Languages, 
Music, History, Art, Sound Training in Household Management. Individual 
care. Climate exhilarating, water excellent. Every facility for outdoor 
amusements. Highest references given and required. Miss Dawson will be in 
England until the end of January.—Iliustrated prospectus and full particulars 
on application to Miss DAWSON, Box 49, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


AL DH ET M, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required,—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


j;LORENCE.—ARTIST, Pupil of Professor von Herkomer 

and Exhibitor in R.A., &., is ITAKING LADIES to STUDY under 

her in Florence early in February. Good studio and pension arrangements. 

References given.—Apply Miss BALDWIN WARN, Merry Hill Mount, 
Bushey. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois’ de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Ouly French spokeu.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


4 COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reterence permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, K.N., Exeter; Rev. RK. I. St. John Parry, 
























































Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Schoiarships te Universities and Hospitals, Speciai Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


Tutor of ‘lrinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 
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CATION. 
di or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the MAP LE & co 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS % England or abroad, ; 
are invited to.call upon or send fully detailed particulars LONDON PARIS 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
Se ua establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late-Head-Master of Uppingham, . 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AD GIBLS IN ENGLAND 


0. 
an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
ountry and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 


i me idea of the fees to be paid. 
as J. and J. PATON, EpvcaTIoNaAL AGENTS, 
Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 
PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 


1s. 44. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations. 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the. best and 

easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 

recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 

Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 

Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGEN CY,,6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE .as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A COURSE of NINE LECTURES on “The Ascomycetes with especial 
relation to the Origin of the Ascus”’ will be given by Mr. V. H. BLACKMAN, 
M.A., at University College on Wednesdays at 5 p m., beginning on January 
18th. The lectures are free—Tickets may be obtained on application to the 
Academic Registrar, University of Lonion, South Kensington, 8S. W. 


er earth es OF LONDON. 


MARTIN WHITE BENEFACTION. 

Two Lectures on ‘*THE JAPANESE SPIRIT” will be delivered by 
Mr. Y. OKAKURBA, of the Imperial University,{Tokyo, at the London School 
of Economies, on Tuesday, January 17th, and Friday, January 20th, at 
830 p.m.—Cards of admission may obtained free on application to the 
SECRETARY, London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will READ “ PARADISE 

LOST” with her Teachers’ Class this Term. She gives Lectures, 

Readings and Lessons as usual; examines; and helps students by letter and 
in her Reading Society.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street ——— St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.-—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


8.Y, ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 





Messrs. J. and J. PATON, havin 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this 
































Telegraphic Address, 








17s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 
27 days. London-Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extra. 


£1 





Full particulars, with plan, from H. S. LUNN, MD., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W 


INTER IN THE SUNNY 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE BIVIERA OF PORTUGAL. 
First-Class Return Fares to MONT’ ESTORIL, £15 to £18, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longer by 
Arrangement. 


Apply The BOOTH §&.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET: COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SOUTH. 








SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas, 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 








“CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketehes of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and eover- 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 
chairs, &e. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


Free on application 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
January 25th, and two following days, at 1 o’clock, 

RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising Graves and Cronin’s History 
of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 4 vols.—Engravings from the Works of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence—Mrs. Frankau’s J. R. Smith, and Jas. & Wm. Ward, with 
the Portfolios of Engravings—Berenson’s Florentine Painters, 2 vols.—Foster’s 
Miniature Painters, 2 vols., Edition de Luxe, and other Modern Fine Art Books— 
Gould’s Mammals of Australia, 3 vols—Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, plates’ in 
gold and colours, 3 vols.—Enderbie’s Britannia Triumphans, with. upwards of 
350 emblazoned Coats-of-Arms—Smith’s History of Virginia, 1682—A Collec- 
tion of Incunabula and Black-Letter Books—An Illuminated Hore, with 
Miniatures and other MSS. on vellum—A complete set of the Huth Lib % 
29 vols., large paper—Hakluyt’s Voyages and Travels, 12 vols.—Editions de 
Luxe of Fielding, Dickens, and Lytton, and other handsome sets of — 
Thackeray, Scott, Kipling, &c., several in fine bindings—The Haddon —_ 

ndon 








Library and Fur and Feather Series, on large paper—Egan’s Life in 
and other books with coloured plates—Standard Works in History vel, 
and Biography—Journal of Botany from 1863 to 1904, and other Scientific 


Seria le 
; Catalogues on application. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, will 
be held at the Head Office of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the City of London, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 25th day of January next, at one o’clock precisely, for 
the following purposes :— 

1. To receive the Directors’ Report declaring a Dividend, and the Profit and 
Loss Account and Balance-sheet for the Year ending. 3lst. December,. 
1904, and the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To elect three Directors. Henry Goschen, Esq., Sir Alfred Dent, 
K.C.M.G., and Henry Charles Hambro, Esq., retire by rotation, but, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

8. To elect two Auditors. The present Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, Esq. 
(of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and Alexander Young, 
Esq. (of the firm of Messrs, Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

4. To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
General Meetings of the Company. 

7th December, 1904, A. E. MANN, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed to prepare for the 
Dividend on the 2nd January next, and will be Reopened on the 5th January, 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 3lst December 
will be entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on-the numberof 
Shares then standing in their respective names. 


PAkLswoop ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS AND THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 














Patrons : 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 





FATHERS and MOTHERS of England, we plead with you in the name of 
the afflicted little ones who cannot plead for themselves to save this noble 
Institution from partial collapse.. The Building is unsafe, and many will be 
deprived of this refuge unless £10,000 be quickly secured for its restoration. 

All resources exhausted, but faith in the generosity of the Public. 

H. HOWARD, Secretary. 

86 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS,.now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. -Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 











Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months, From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


— PAAR 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, E.c. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
li 7, Dinner bf ag =e quay 
is wine wi ‘oun ualto J] 
ae usually sold at ae ber 4/6 8/3 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with com the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. $-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


83 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozon Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Rutlway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 
Page..... eccccccvocccccccesece £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) se....-+0- 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column........«. 3:3 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... ee 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) .pcoccccccccceccccvess 8 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....ccccccccscece £1616 0 
Inside Page cccccccececcsccces 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
—_ 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page 
168. an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review of Missions. 
JANUARY, 1905. 


ConTENTS. 
A Gonsoetinn a By the Bishop of St. 
‘acob’ 


The ¥ Future of Indian Christianity. By the Bishop 

of Madras (Dr. Whitehead). 

The J Factors which Shape Life in Manchuria. B 
the Rev. D. T. Robertson (United Free Churc 
of Scotland Mission). 

Christian Village Settlements in the Punjab. By 
Colonel J. A. B. Montgomery. 

Two French Views of India. By the Bishop of 
Birmingham (Dr. Gore). 

Roman Catholic Missions. By the Rev. R. Eubank. 

Some) Notes on New Guinea. By the Rev. Copland 

ing. 

Medical 1 ‘Missions and the Unction of the Sick. By 
the Rev. W. O. B. Allen (Secretary of the 


8.P.C.K.) 
Are Missions to Mohammedans Justifiable? By 
the Edi 


tor. 
Editorial. 
Reviews. 
Indian Education, the Fourth Quinquennial Govern- 
ment Review. The Web of Indian Life. 
Mohammedan Objections to Christianity, &c., &c. 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster,S. W. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET,reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. io 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
——. a SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

Jast, S.W. 


THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
Parear aD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
, Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Kineet, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with a freedom. 
i mee each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
cket’ Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled or plain. 
pics sll should note that Tur LEApENHALL 
PRESS =. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
SS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 

















READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free 


188 STRAND. 


ACTUAL INDIA 


An Outline for the General 
Reader. 


With a New Map and an Index, 


BY 


ARTHUR SAWTELL. 


3s. 6d. net. 





LorpD CuRzON, Viceroy of India, writes :— 
“T should like to congratulate you on 
having condensed in so small a space so 
much important and useful information, not 
easily accessible to the ordinary reader, and 
on the very high level of accuracy—so far 
as I have been able to judge—that you have 
maintained.” 


“The author displays a breadth of vision 


and a fair-mindedness entitling his words to 
serious consideration.” — Outlook (U.S.A.) 


“ A treasure of information.”—Spectator, 
“ An almost perfect book.”—Atheneum, 
“ The best book in a popular form on the 


subject of Indian administration that has 
yet appeared,” —Literary World, 

“Best of its kind and well up-to-date, 
Written with great discrimination, com- 
mendable restraint, and fulness of know- 
ledge.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-wp Capieal sicscccceccssssciccsssetess £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.. -«-£1,025,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PE NS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 








Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 





MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, “ Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 





system involving thé construction of sewers. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS 


other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools ; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 


Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 


ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 
Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 


inspected at the Offices of 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 
5a Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


are superior to any 


MILD 








5d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/8. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 


WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MEDIUM 
43d. per oz.; ilb. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will. be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 
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No. 1 READY JANUARY 16th. 


Price Is. net; post-free, Is, 2d. 
Annual Subscription, 10s. post-free, 


The Annals of 
Psyechieal Science. 


A Monthly Journal devoted 
to Critical and Experimental 
Research. 





FIRST YEAR. No. 1. 





CONTENTS. 
SHOULD THE PHENOMEWA OF SPIRITISM BE 
SERIOUSLY STUDIED ? 


By Professor CHARLES RICHET 
(President-elect of the Society for Psychical Research). 


Reviews, Notes, Correspondence, &c. 


London : 
PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Full particulars on application. 


A NEW AND STRIKING NOVEL 


BY 
E. TEMPLE~ THURSTON 
_ will be published on January 20th. 
It deals delicately but forcibly with the burning question, 
Is a Celibate Priesthood Possible ? 
AND IS CALLED 


THE APPLE OF EDEN. 


As it is anticipated that it will be widely discussed all over the 
country, 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR LIBRARY EARLY. 


OTHER DISTINGUISHED NOVELS STILL 
IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE. 


THE DREAM OF PEACE. By Francis GRIBBLE, in 
which the Author deals with the Question of War from the Anti-Militarist 
Standpoint, and tells a Thrilling Story with a Searching Moral. 

“‘It is, apart from the lesson contained, a powerful novel...... Tt is a still 
more powerful sermon against war and its debasing effect on even the finer 
characters among men.’’—Daily News. : 

** A notable book that comes near to be a great one,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE OTHER SON. By EtLa MaAcmanon, Author of 
“* Jemima,” &. 
** A clever romance, full of likeable people...... a refreshing story.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘*A story far in advance of anything we have previously had from her, a 
story told with great power and sympathy.”—Birmingham Post. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Viotet Hunt. Third Edition. 

***Sooner or Later’ proclaims still more forcibly the strength, the rare 
power of observation, and the mordant efficacy with which this author whips 
the vices and follies of certain sorts of people. Assheton is a type which we 
could hardly have expected to be fully discerned by a woman writer ; his abso- 
lute immorality, his colossal selfishness, his fatuous conceit, his undeniable 
charm, his social success, and the simple means by which his cruelty to his 
half-mad wife recoils upon himself, make up a creation which sets this novel 
in a solitary grove of fiction.”— World, 


THE HOUND FROM THE NORTH. 
Cutuium, Author of “‘ The Devil’s Keg.” 

‘Mr. Cullum has written a fine book......The author has a strong, virile 
style, and is able to depict scenes and events with all the requisite capacity of 
holding the reader’s atténtion...... A vivid and forcible narrative......A k out 
of the common, and certainly one of the best bits of fiction published this 
autumn.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CHRONICLES OF DON @Q. By K. and HEsketH 
PricuHarD. With 12 Illustrations by Stantey L. Woop. 
“Includes all those points which are necessary for success in stories that 
are intended to thrill...... Don Q is as great a character as Captain Kettle.” 
—Daily Express. 
“Remarkably good. The character is well conceived and consistently drawn, 
Bids fair to become as popular a character as Captain Kettle.”’—Daily Graphic, 


By RIDGWELL 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





THE INTERPRETER. 
6d. THE NEW CHURCH MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 6d. 
Popular Articles on BIBLICAL CRITICISM, Archceological 
Discovery, Church History, Social and Missionary Topics, 
Christian Evidences; Reviews and Correspondence. 
SOME CONTENTS OF FIRST NUMBER.—JUST OUT. 
Permanent Religious Value of O.T. Rev. Canon Driver, 
Our Lord’s Reference to Jonah. Rev. Canon KENNETT, 
The New Saying of Jesus. Rev. Dr. Lock. 
Assyriology and Inspiration. Rev. C. H. W. Jouns. 
The Gospel Miracles: I. Their Possibility. Ricuarp Broor, B.A. 
The Code of Hammurabi. 
96 pp. royal 8vo, SIXPENCE net. 
Order at Smith’s Bookstalls ; S.C. Brown, Lanauam, and Co., Ltd., 47 Great 
Russell Street, W.C. ; or direct from Publishers, 
RODGER and JOHNSON, 
‘Interpreter ’’ Office, Altrincham, Manchester. 
Prospectus sent free on application, Annual Subscription, 7s., post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
applications FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
_ OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The JANUARY LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


BES WANTED (Old and New); ANY QUA? TITY 
FOR CASH.—Special Lists of Wants and Catalogues of Books for sale 

st-free. Do not sell or buy elsewhere without first consulting HOLLAND 
ROS., the most expert Bookfinders and up-to-date Booksellers extant, 








Bvo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


Oe 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telephone: CrenTRAL 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unsicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
open IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 


is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. Ail out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. I 
shall surprise you. The most expert bookfinder extant. Please state wants. 
I want to buy many uncommon books for which I will pay 2s. to £50 each. 
This list is free. I also exchange any saleable books you may have for others 
you can select from my various lists. I have special catalogues (all free) on 
most subjects. Please say what interests youm—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 
SHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. : 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 


NOTICE—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained throug any Bookseller or Newsagent, 




















21 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM,.—Who’s Who, 1904, 4/-; cost 7/6 net. 





or from the Office, at 18. 6d. each. - By post, 1s. 9d. : 
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READY ON THE 20th INST. . 


HYPERION. 


A Facsimile of Keats’s Autograph MS., with a Trans- 
literation of the MS. of 


THE FALL OF HYPERION: 


A Dream. 


With Introductions and Notes by 
E. DE SELINCOURT. 


Only 225 copies, all numbered, have been printed, of which 
170 are for sale in this country. 


The subscription prices are £2 12s. 6d. in boards, and 
£3 138s. 6d. in leather. 


*,* The Autograph MS. of “Hyperion” is written on paper 
16 by 9} inches in size, and it consists of 27 leaves, of which 6 have 
lines written on their versos as well as on the rectos. It shows 
Keats’s careful corrections, and his beautiful, legible handwriting 
is reproduced exactly by the collotype process, 


The MS. of “The Fall of Hyperion” not being an autograph has 
not been reproduced in facsimile. The copy contains 21 hitherto 
unpublished lines, and it supplies many important corrections of 
the printed text. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MARCH OF THE SIKKIM TIBET FORCE. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


TO LHASSA AT LAST. 


By POWELL MILLINGTON, 
Author of ‘In Cantonments,” ‘‘In and Beyond Cantonments,” &c. 


*,* A description of personal experiences, grave and gay, not dealing 
specifically with the scientific, the political, or the military aspects of the 
campaign, but rather with the fresh impressions left upon the individual 
campaigner by the country and its people, and by the daily duties, hardships, 
and pleesures of the march. 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Anprew Lana. 
With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ Rich and absorbing is the entertainment provided for 
the lover of the strange and obscure in this volume.” 
Daily Express.—‘‘ Mr. Lang is a sort of medimval Mr. Holmes. He is ever 
probing the past for mystery, which he expounds in a pleasiug fashion....... 
All the cases, set out with great attention to detail, make fascinating reading.” 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broome, 
Authoress, as Lady Barker, of ‘‘ Ribbon Stories,”’ ** Stories about——,” &c. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Punch.—“ Very pleasant reading, being imbued with the unaffected art of @ 
traveller’s letters home.” 

Times.—* Written with first-hand knowledge, and a pleasing sense of 
humour.” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 
GREVILLE. Turrp Serms. By Auice, Countess 
OF STRAFFORD. §8vo, lds, 
Truth.—** Excellent reading from the first page to the last. There are many 
very good and quite new stories about well-known people.” 
Manchester Courier.—‘‘ The book contains several good and pungent anecdotes 
and has scarcely a dull page, for it is full of keen observation, vivid expression, 
and kindly wit.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


JULIA. ssconp mprzssion. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Crown 8vo, 68 


Scotsman.—“ * Julia’ is as charming a novel as any that has been published 


this season.” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ Katharine Tynan can always be depended upon for telling 
an engaging love story.” es 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








oe oo as 


To: Save You Trouble, 


CUT THIS OUT and hand it to your Newsagent, 
or to one of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons’ Bookstall 
Managers; or post it to the Manaasr, “Tue County 
GENTLEMAN,” Ltd., 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 
Please send “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” to me regu. 








larly, post-free, for ........+.+. nt beginning with your 
next issue, for which I beg to enclose cheque value &............. 4 
OUR sa vresivecsassivessessvacvecsscrscetscotesbecseses 
DR IUDOB iis 5si.ncssascnesevsees caeivareenceantakes Attis 


(Subscription rates, post-free, 1 year, 28s.; 6 months, 14s.; 
3 months, 7s.) 








Below you will find a List of Articles taken from the current 
issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


This List will guide you in your choice of Country Papers. Nearly 
ail the Articles in “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” are 


i Photographically Illustrated. The Illustrations and Articles are 


especially practical and helpful to all Country Dwellers and Lovers 
of Outdoor Life. 


Contents of Issue dated Jan, 14th. 


HOW TO MAKE THE GREENHOUSE PAY. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated with Photographs. 


MONSTER CARP. By Hanrotp Russet. 
SCIENCE IN THE FIELDS.—On an Ostrich Farm— 


Lucerne for Ostriches—How Nests are Made and Chicks 
Hatched—The Kaffir as Foster Parent—Food for Layers. 


FROM A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTE-BOOK. — Books 
about Trees—Wood Photo-Micrographed—the Distinguish- 


ing Marks of Cut Timber—How a Tree Really Grows—A 
Revelation about Ebony—How to Plant Bracken. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY.—All the Best 
Illustrated Country Books of the Week Fully Reviewed. 


LORD RATHDONNEL AS A FARMER. 
MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS.—Frightened Horses 


—Waggons and Omnibuses—Gordon-Bennett Entries—Auto- 
Cycle Touring—The Crystal Palace Show. 


CONCRETE DWELLINGS IN THREE FORMS.— 
Walls and Roofs on a Waggon—£140 Cottages of Artificial 
Stone—The Calway Slab System. 


FOR COUNTY GENTLEWQMEN. — Modes of the 


Moment—A Natural Complexion—Fashionable Glass— 
_ Useful Hints. 


QUARTER OF AN HOUR with the Best Country 


Writers. 


COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. — What County People © 


are Talking About. 


GUN-ROOM TOPICS.—The Most Difficult Shooting— 
The Rock Pigeon—The Personal Factor. 


HUNTING.—Changes in Masterships. 
ON DIGGING OUT FOXES. 


POLO.—Prospects at Roehampton. 
&e., &e. 


Can You Solve Acrostics ? 


If so, you should enter for 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


Monthly Series of Double Acrostics which 
commenced last week. 


YOU CAN START TO-DAY. 


Get your Copy now. Price 6d., at all Newsagents’ and 
Bookstalls. 





Offices: “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” Ltd., 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST.|MACMILLAN AND CO.'S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


DIARY & LETTERS OF 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.| MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 
CHEAP EDITION. With Portrait. 
Vols. 1, II., III. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
** Vol. I. of this Edition was issued as Part I. of the Original 
Edition. It has been largely Rearranged, carefully Revised, and in 
part Rewritten, 








FOURTH THOUSAND, 


MY EXPERIENCES OF THE 
BOER WAR. 


By COUNT STERNBERG. 
With an Introduction by Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS writes that this is “a 
book to which I would draw the attention of every one 
interested in our army.” 





EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


STONEWALL JACKSON and the 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS writes :—“‘ The late Lieut.-« 
Col. Henderson did more than any one else to make the 
Students (of the Staff College) appreciate the import 
of military history. They read with the deepest interest 
his fascinating book—‘ The Life of Stonewall Jackson.’” 





as Edited by her Niece, Cuartottr Barrett. With Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dosson. With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches, In 
6 —_ 8vo. Vol. 1., 1778 to June, 1781. Vol. IL, 1781-1786. 10s. 6d. net 
each, 
‘The book is produced in a style creditable alike to the liberality and th 
good taste of the publishers.”—Athenzum. af . 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series, 
THOMAS MOORE. By SrepHen Gwynn. Crown 


8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. [January 18th, 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY : Lectures on 
HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. By A. C. 
Braviey, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Mr. Wiuiram Arcuer, in the Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ An admirable piece of 
work. To call it the most luminous piece of Shakespearean criticism that 
has ever been written would be to pretend to an impossible familiarity with 
the whole gigantic literature of the subject. Let me only say, then, that no 
—_ a searching and patiently convincing studies of Shakespeare are 

nown to me.” 








POPULAR EDITION NOW READY. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Selected from 


the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language and Arranged 
— — by Francis T, PaueRave. Revised and Enlarged, Pott 8vo, 
Ss. net, 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
GUIDE TO ITALY AND SICILY. With 19 


Maps and 36 Plans, Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 


GUIDE TO EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, 
including a Description of the Route through Uganda to Mombasa. 
With 35 Maps and Plans. Third Edition. 5s. net. (Tuesday. 


GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND SYRIA. With 


13 Maps and 5 Plans, Third Edition. 5s. net. (Tuesday, 








A GARDENER’S YEAR. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘‘A Farmer's Year,” &c. 
With 26 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

*.* This Work is not a Text-book, but a record kept throughout 
the year of the various operations carried on in a Norfolk garden of 
noderate size, in which a good many varieties of fruit trees, flowers 
—including orchids—and vegetables are grown. It also tveats 
incidentally of matters kindred to their cultivation. 

The Author hopes that it may please those readers to whom such 
things are of interest, and at the same time convey a certain amount 
of useful information which may help towards the establishment of a 
successful garden. 





WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 411. JANUARY, 1905. 
Price 6s, 





[On Tuesday next. 

1, THe REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 7. SPENSER IN IRELAND. 

2. AUBREY DE VERE, POET. 

3% Tue CotouR QUESTION IN THE 
Unitep States. 

4, Tue Fatt or THE DIRECTORY. 

5. Bishop CREIGHTON, 

6, SWEDEN. 


8. HomeR AND HIS COMMENTATORS: 
a Review of Mcdern Researches in 
the Prehistoric Mediterranean, 

9. TyPHOONS AND CYCLONES, 

10. BuRNF-JONES. 
11. Tue “Great Consutt.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








NOW READY at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 


With a large number of Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 

15s. net. 

STANDARD.—“ Of interest from cover to cover.” 

MoRNING Post.—" Zhis lively account of a highly remarkable 
undertaking, and of a land, a city, and a people of extraordinary 
interest.” 

St. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ An extremely interesting story, as well 
as a record of events.” 

_DatLy Grapuic.—‘ Very sure of a hearty welcome is this the 
first book to appear upon the wonderful expedition into Tibet.” 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
By HENRY SIDGWICK. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES. 8vo, 10s. net. 


‘The essays are singularly lucid and sane, revealing a thoroughness of 
knowledge of the subjects discussed and an evenness of judgment which 
mark the author as on a level with the best minds of his time. No one can 
read them without wishing to know more of Sidgwick’s work.” 

—Morning Post. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
COLONIES & COLONIAL FEDERATIONS 


By E. J. Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. With Map, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 


THE SECRET OF A GREAT INFLUENCE. 
Notes on BISHOP WESTCOTT’S TEACHING. By Mrs. Horace Porter. 
With a Chapter on BISHOP WESTCOTT’S Commentaries by the Rev. 
ARTHUR WEsTCoTT. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. Tuesday, 


THE QUEST OF JOHN CHAPMAN. 


The ow of a Forgotten Hero. By Newse.iu Dwieut Hints. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 














MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


The COMMONWEALTH. 


Monthly, 3d. 
Edited by Canon HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. 


The Commonwealth begins a New Volume with the 
January Number. Subscription, 4s. per annum, post-free. 


Among the Contents of the January Issue are :— 
THE TRUCE OF CHRISTMAS. By G. K. CuEsTERTON. 
I. The Present Situation. By Grorce Lansspury. 
THE UNEMPLOYED i II. The Sronenell Farm Colony. ByC.S. Bowanos. 
THE NEED OF EVANGELISM. By Percy DEARMER. 
= DUTY OF THE CHURCH TOWARDS PEACE. By Canon E. L. 
ICKS. 
THE C.S.U. AND TRADE. By Epwarp THomAs. 
ENGLAND, A NATION. By Tue Eprror. 
HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. By P. D. 
ADDRESS TO THE C.S.U. ANNUAL MEETING. By Bishop Gore. 
PERSONAL v. IMPERSONAL CHARITY. By R. A. Bray. 








The Manager will send Specimen Copies (1904 issues) gratis on 
receipt of postcard containing name and address. Jan. No. post- 
free for four penny stamps. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. ; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


OOKS POSTED to all PARTS of the WORLD.— 
25% off ALL NEW BOOKS, except those published net. REMAINDER 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


CATALOGUE, containing a variety of BARGAINS for BOOK BUYERS in all 
branches of Literature sent free to any address.—H. J, GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street. W. 
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ON MONDAY NEXT, 


A Secret Agent in Port Arthur: 


Being the Adventures of a Correspondent in Port Arthur and 
Manchuria. 


By WILLIAM GREENER. 


CONTENTS.—Secret Agent's Correspondents and Spies—Russia and Man-' 


churia before the War—Life in Port Arthur—War—Hiding in Port Arthur— 
Last Days in Port Arthur—The Day’s Work—In Heuteal Vervitory—-Coneul's 
Correspondents and Others—The Battle of Tashichiao—The Japanese. as 
Conqtierors—Contrasts and Comparisons—The Attack on Port Arthur—The 
Advance on Port Arthur—Japan’s Requirements and China’s Future. 


A Secret Agent in Port Arthur : 


Being the Adventures of a Correspondent in Port Arthur and 
Manchuria. F 


By WILLIAM GREENER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘At all Booksollers’ and Bookstalls. Order at once to prevent disappointment. 


APOLOGY. 


“BROKE OF COVENDEN.” 


The Author, Mr. J. C. Snaith, wishes to tender his apologies to Messrs. 
Bovril, Limited, for a statement appearing in his book with reference to their 
well-known preparation. 

The statement referred to was made by Joan Broke, and was not intended 
to be taken seriously. 

As it has been represented to the Author that the passage in question is 
calculated to cause injury to the Proprietors of ‘‘ Bovril,” he wishes to state 
that he had no intention whatever of causing them any injury, and that, 
indeed, he has a very high opinion of *‘ Bovril.” 

Owing to the wide circulation the Author considers it his duty to make 
this apology public. 








6s, NOVELS. 
BROKE OF COVENDEN. By J. C. Syarru. 


“* Mr, Snaith has invention, energy, and ideas of his own...... he has given us 
a delightful heroine, a wholly original hero, and a great deal of entertainment, 
for which we offer him our hearty thanks,’’—Spectator, 


As sunny and attractive as “Marta.” 


THE BANDOLERO. By Pavur Gwynne. 

“In ‘The Bandolero’ he has attained to mastery of his material, and the 
book is as strong in characterisation and as stirring in adventure as it is 
significant of the land which it portrays.””—Outlook, 


s* Really a great book.” 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


“ This is not simply a good story, nor yet alone a clever piece of character 
analysis, but also a remarkably fine novel....... The four principals....... are real 
living characters drawn minutely and well and placed before the reader with a 
vividness and sureness of touch which are very rare outside the work of 
masters of fiction.”—Athenzum. 

* Really a great book.”—Daily News, 


A novel which is being widely appreciated both here and 
in America. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. sby may sinctarm. 
««« The Divine Fire’ belongs to a high order of fiction. It bears the imprint 
not only of imagination and keenness of judgment, but also of a noble ideal; 
the dialogue is always natural and the style flowing and cultivated.” 


—Standard. 
** Miss Sinclair has produced a book that is at once original and completely 
gane....... *The Divine Fire.’...... -is a novel to read and, what is more, to keep 


and read again.” —Outlook. 


44In the Bishop’s Carriage”’ is the most popular novel in 
America just now, where it is selling hy thousands. 


IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. 
By MIRIAM MICHELSON. 

“This book has been a great success in America, Every one is reading or 
wanting to read ‘In the Bishop’s Carriage.’ It is entertaining; the adven- 
tures of Nance Olden are brightly and racily told, and the incidents of her 
career are amusing, if somewhat improbable.’—Acadeny and Literature. 


By the well-known Canadian Author. 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 

“A charmingly told tale, gaining much of its attraction from the natural 
and telling style of the writer.” —Jatly News. - 

“It possesses a peculiar attraction which we recognise in almost all works 
of fiction which come to us from Canada; an atmosphere of refivement and 
a certain loftiness characterise their romance....... It has gleams of humour in 
its high romance, and is told with a certain elegance characteristic of its 


origin.” — World. 
- Vastly amusing.” 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. 
By ARTHUR MOORE. 

“It is exorbitant, but it is vastly amusing, and we could do with many more 
exorbitant stories of the same kind...... A capital story in itself....... con- 
structed with great ingenuity......Will amuse even a confirmed pessimist who 
despairs of modern light fiction.” —Morning Post. 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. 
By ONOTO WATANNA. 

“This is an entirely charming romance...... the exquisite self-sacrifice of 
Japanese women is given here with very delicate and true feeling...... The 
atmosphere and colouring of the book are very beautiful. The pidgin English 
is the most delightful dialect we have ever read.”"—Speaker, 

“This book is a finished work of art.”—Daily News. 
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BY THE 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 


36 FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WiyninaTon Incram, D.D., Bis) 
London. Crown 8vo. jut 


‘6 THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT 


REIGN. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth boards. 


‘*One of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the late Queen's 
character.” —Times. 


36 BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN 


FAITH. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


16 FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. Sixth 


Edition, crown 8vo, art linen boards. 


‘6 THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


36 WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six 


Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

“*We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether 
their work lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amongst men or lads, be it 
social or didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so 
long as they remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingram’s epigramunatic, sensible, 
experienced talk.”"—Church Times. ‘ 


36 UNDER THE DOME. A Volume of 


Selected Sermons on Special Occasions. Third Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 


WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE THIRTY-NINE ARTIULES, 


THE PRAYER-BOOK: its History, 


Language, and Contents. By the Rev. Evan Dante, M.A., late 
Vicar of Horsham, Hon. Canon of Rochester. 


This Edition—the twentieth—embodies such a considerable revision and 
enlargement of the original volume (though the price remains the same, in 
spite of the increased bulk), as to be practically a new work ; but the qualities 
which have hitherto caused the book to be so successful are preserved 
unimpaired, the additions being those necessitated by the advances of recent 
scholarship. In fact, the volume now forms 


6/0 


A standard Manual of the Prayer-Book, 
full and complete in every particular. 





36 PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. By the Right 


up to 


12/6 Rev. W. WaLsHam How, D.D. 25th Edition, 


2 THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF THE 


HOLY GRAIL. By the Rev. Morey Stevenson, M.A., Prine 
cipal of Warrington Training College. Second Edition, small 8vo, 
cloth boards. 


26 THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF “IN 


MEMORIAM.” By the Rev. Monier Stevenson, M.A. Small 
crown 8vo. 


é- ‘TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PIL- 


GRIMS. Retold from Chaucer and other writers. By F. Ji 
Harvey Darton. With Iitroduction by Dr. Furnivauy. lus. 
trated by Hue Tuomson. Printed on superfine paper, extra 
cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 8vo. Second Edition. 


“The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduc- 
tion to Chaucer which cannot be bettered. Mr. Darton has told the immortal 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ with the greatest skill in that he has so presented 
them that any boy or girl may read and enjoy them, and has yet preserved 
their character to the full. No fitter present could be found.”—World. 


2s. CHATTERBOX. New vol., 416 large 


ages, 200 Illustrations, and 12 Coloured Plates. Monthly, with 
oloured Plate, 3d. 


a°j. SUNDAY. New vol., 416 large pages, 


over 250 Illustrations. Monthly, 3d. 


12, THE PRIZE. New vol., 13 Coloured 


2/- & Plates, and numerous Engravings. 
2/6 Now is the time to subscribe to the monthly issue of these popular 
Magazines. Monthly, with Coloured Plate, 1d. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, Ltd, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, 
16 JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET. 





8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE. (FIRST PART.) 2s. 6d. (Second Part in the Press.) First 


Term, 1s. 6d. 


PERRY AND REUM’S NEW FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. Part I. 1s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS ON GEOMETRY TO 


MEET THE NEW REQUIREMENTS. 


LESSONS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By H. S. Haut, M.A., and F. H. Srevens, 
M.A. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


(Tuesday, 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and F. H. Srevens, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


This work is based upon the recommendations of the Mathematical Association, and will be found to satisfy the requirements of University, Local, London 
Matriculation, Army, Navy, and other Examinations. In particular, the suggestions recently proposed by the Cambridge Syndicate have been carefully 


considered. 

PARTS I.-VI. Containing Plane and Solid Geometry, treated both Theoreti- 
cally and Graphically. 4s. 6d. me 

PARTS I. and II. PartI. Lines and Angles, Rectilineal Figures. Parr II. 
Areas of Rectilineal Figures (containing the Substance of Euclid, 
Book I.) 1s. 6d. oe ; 

PART III. Circles (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book IIL, 1-34, and 
Part of Book IV.) 1s. 

PARTS I., II., and ITI. 2s. 6d. ; 

*,* This volume exactly suits the requirements of the New Syllabus for the 

King’s Scholarship Examination. 

PART IV. Squares and Rectangles, Geometrical Equivalents of certain 
Algebraical Formule (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book IL. and 
Book III., Props. 35-37). Sewed, 6d. 


PARTS I-IV. 3s. 

PARTS III. and IV. Containing the Substance of Euclid, Books IL and IIT. 
and part of Book IV. 1s, 6d. 

PART V.. Containing the Substance of Euclid; Book VI., with additional 
Theorems and Examples. Is. 6d, 

PARTS I.-V. 4s. 6d. 

PARTS IV. and V. Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book II., Book III. 
35-37, and Book VI. 2s. : 

PART VI. Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book XI., 1-21, together 
with Theorems relating to the Surfaces aud Volumes of the Simpler 
Solid Figures. 1s. 6d, 

ARTS IV., V., and VI. 2s. 6d, 









A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By S. Barnarp, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby: School, and J. M. 


CHILD, B.A. Cantab., Lecturer in Mathematics, Technical College, Derby (containing the Substance of Euclid, Books L.-VI.) Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR JUNIOR FORMS. By S. Barnarp, M.A., and J. M. Cump, B.A. Cantab. (containing 
the Substance of Euclid, Books L, ITI., 1-31, the easy parts of Book IV., and a description of the forms of the simpler solids).- Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This volume contains all the Practical and Theoretical Geometry required for a pass by Junior Candidates in the University Locals. 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SENIOR FORMS. ByS. Barnarp, M.A., and J. M. Cump, B.A. (containing the 


Substance of Euclid, Books IL, VI., XI., together with the Mensuration of Solids). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THEORETICAL GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By ©. H. Attcock, Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. 


Part I. (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book I.) ; Part II. (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book III., Props. 1-34, and Book IV., Props. 1-9) ; 
Part III. (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book IT., Props. 1-14; Book III., Props. 35-37; and Book IV., Props. 10-16); Part IV. (this Part treats of 
Ratio and Proportion, and their application to Geometrical Theorems and Problems). Globe 8vo, ls. 6d. each. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By V. te Neve Foster and F. W. Doss, Assistant Masters at 


Eton College. Crown 4to, 2s. 64, 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. By W. D. Eacar, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 


Revised Edition, with Answers. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON GRAPHS. By Gxo. A. Grsson, M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of Mathematics 


in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CALCULUS. Based on Graphical Methods. By Gzorce A. Grnson, M.A., 
6d 


F.B.S.E., Professor of Mathematics in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO GRAPHICAL ALGEBRA. By H. 8. Hatt, M.A. Third Edition. Revised 


and Enlarged. Globe 8vo, 1s. KEY, 3s. 6d 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and S. R. Kyrour, B.A. Eighth Edition, 


Revised, with a Chapter on Graphs. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. With Answers, 4s. 6d. Answers, 1s. KEY, containing full Solutions, with Diagrams of the 
Graphical Examples, 8s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 











s. d. 8s. d. 
Acts of the Apostles—Authorised Version. T. E. Pace and A. S. Horace’s Odes. Book I. T.E. Pace. (Senior) e 4a 
ALPOLE. (Junior and Senior)... ach ‘4 oad a .. 2 6] Livy. Book V. M. Atrorp. (Senior) ... oe a cm ae 16 
—— The Greek Text. With Notes. T.E. Pace. (Juniorand Senior) 3 6 | Virgil’s Hneid. Book II. T. E. Pace. (Junior and Senior) ... 1 6 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes. H. M. Prercivat. (Senior) .. «. 2 6 | Xenophon’s Anabasis. BookIV. E.D. Srone. (Junior) 16 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. G. H. Sruart and E. H, Ex.ior. Euripides’s Medea. M.A. BayrieLp. (Junior and Senior) 16 
(Junior) ... a ips fe axe Bes hae ee phe i e Medea. A. W. VERRALL, (Junior and Senior) oie ae ae 
CANTOSI. to III. 1s. 3d.; sewed, 1s. (Preliminary). Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phzdo. Translated by 
—— Ivanhoe. With Notes. (Junior and Senior) ... at ra 26 F. J. Cuurcu. (Senior) ... ai aa a. a i .. net 3 6 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. K.Deicuton. (Senior)... — ... ae .. 1 9 | Demosthenes’s Philippic I., Olynthiacs I.-III. J. E. Sanpys. 
—— Twelfth Night. K. DeireHton. (Junior and Senior) ses a> oe (Senior) pre eas pe jaa Sica a a a ph <a, ee 
Ransome’s Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Plots—Macbeth. Homer’s Iliad. Book XXIX. W. Learand M. A. Barrrenp. (Senior) 1 6 
Sewed. (Senior) ... as ae Maa Ax = aa ped .. 0 9 | Mérimée’s Colomba. G. E. Fasnacut. (Junior and Senior)... <a 2 a 
Tennyson's Princess. P.M. Wattace. (Senior)... .. — «.. 3 6 | Hauff’s Das Wirtshaus im Spessart. G.E.Fasnacut. (Junior) ... 3 0 
Cesar’s De Bello Gallieo. Book I. A.S. Watroue. (Junior) 1 6 | Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. H. B.Correrim1. (Senior) ... <n. 
Cicero’s Pro Murena. J. H. Freese. (Senior)...  .... os 2 6 Iphigenie auf Tauris. C. A. Eacerr. (Senior) 36 








COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 


























s. d. ae & 
Welch and Duffield’s Exercises in Unseen Translationin Latin 1 6 | The Acts of the Apostles—Authorised Version. With Notes. 
Alford’s Latin Passages for Translation... ... 9. ow se SO T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLpoue, M.A. i Ea, 
Cesar’s Helvetian War. W. Wetcu and C. G, Durrienp, (Third 1 g | The Acts of the Apostles—The Greek Text. With Notes. T. E. 
17 gle SE RS SNS cect Se Sear nr ar j WIG Ee cc ee Ge ee ee eee 
-—— Gallic War. BookI. A. 8. Watroue. (Second Class) ... - 16] ’ W.T. WE Prelimi ‘ 
Spite 2 LEMENT BRYANS, (First and Second acaulay’s Horatius. . T. Wess. (Preliminary). Sewed ... — ce 
—— _ ¥ yc aa a. a, e~soas,”stae «1 «6 | Poems of England. B. Georce and A. Sipewicx. (Third Class and 
— Gallic War. Book V. C. Corpecr. (First Class) va se Preliminary) 000 00 enn Sav eke cee See ae a ee 
Eutropius. BooksI. and It, W. Wetcu and C.G. Durrrerp. (Third Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. F.T. Paterave ... ef ince ee 
lass)... a svt A sue ae ai ae ae ia mie a Lay of the Last Minstrel. G. H. Sruarr and E. H. Ettior. 
Virgil’s Eneid. Book II. T.E.Pace, (First and Second Class) ~« oe 2s. CantosI.toIII. (Second and Third Class)  .., Bx so 
#neid. BookIII. T. E. Pace. (First and Second Class) .. 1 6 | Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. K. Deiguroy. With Appendix. (First 
Horace’s Odes. Book III. T. E. Pace. Is. 64.; Edited by the and Second Class) om on ia on oe an oa 1.9 
Same. (First Class) ee eg ian. Fis nee ae ee Twelfth Night. K. DeicuTon. (First and Second Class) 1 9 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. BookI. A.S. Watpoue. (First and Second Saintsbury’s Short History Of English Literature...  ... ee 
Class) ... sss nse neste ase nes tee nee vee «LG | Nesfleld’s Outline of English Grammar. (Second and Third Class) 1 6 
—— Anabasis. BookI. E. A. Wetts. (First and Second Class) ... 1 6 KEY ' 2s. 6d. net. 
—— Anabasis. BookiV. E. D.Srone. (First and Second Class)... 1 6 Oral Exercises in English Composition. (Third Class) ... 1 6 
Euripides’s Hecuba, J. Bonp and A. S. WaLPoLe. (First Class) 1 6 Junior Course of English Composition. (Second and Thir 
—— Medea. M.A. Bayrrietp. (First Class) is weak 1 6 Class} ... sie co es se i o Ba ed 16 
—— Medea. A. W. VERRALL. (First Class) Rees nad tes 2 6 Senior Course of English Composition. (First Class) 3 6 
Peacock and Bell’s Passages for Greek Translation ~ oe KEY, 1s. net. 
Mérimée’s Colomba. G. E. Fasnacut. (First Class)... ... .. 2 0 Manual of English Grammar and Composition. (First Class) 2 6 
Hauff’s Das Wirtshaus im Spessart. G. E. Fasnacut. (First Class) 3 0 KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 
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| THE GREAT NEW SERIAL, 
The Sequel . 66 AYE SH A,” The Sequel 
* |The Return of “SHE,”| “° 


rT ” 66 5 
ee By H. RIDER HAGGARD, SHES 


NOW APPEARING MONTHLY IN THE 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 


The JANUARY NUMBER ocontains,. in addition, 


The Fascinating New Romantic Series— 


“IF YOUTH BUT KNEW.” — No. II., ‘Roses of Trianon.” 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


THE PICTURES OF BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 


Sixteen Beautiful Reproductions Printed on Art Paper. 























The Second of Mr. J. HOLT SCHOOLING’S Important Papers on 
| : LOCAL TAXES AND TAXATION. Full of Startling gr cee Importance to 


A Lavishly Illustrated Article on 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AS ROAD CARRIERS. 


“An interesting SUBDIVISION of the GREAT RAILWAY PROBLEM, as recently treated in the WINDSOR’S SERIES of ARTICLES, 


And a host of other attractive Stories and Articles. 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE, JANUARY. 6d. 
FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 





At Six Shillings. AT SIX SHILLINGS— Continued. At Three Shillings and 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM By M. P. SHIEL Sixpence. 

The Master Mummer The Yellow Wave By JOSEPH HOCKING 
By A. W. MARCHMONT By HARRIS BURLAND Roger Trewinion 

A Courier cf Fortune Doctor Silex By LAWRENCE L. LYNCH 


By GILBERT WINTLE The Danger Line 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. Strange Partners 


A Prince of Lovers By BURFORD DELANNOY 
By HOWELL SCRATTON ” a iameeall ailaaee Medias 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND The Fortuna Filly 
Mademoiselle By NORMAN SILVER 
By MARK ASHTON Held Apart 
By ORME aes The Head of Gold By A. M. DIEHL 
aegpliponaie By A. WILSON-BARRETT The Love of Her Life 
Phil Conway By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON The Money Hunger 
By COULSTON KERNAHAN The Sherrods By JOHN K. LEYS 
The Jackal By AMBROSE PRATT The Houseboat 
By HEADON HILL Vigorous Daunt : Mystery 


Millions of Mischief Billionaire | By T. R. THRELFALL 
Long Live Love 


y FREDERIC S. ISHAM At Five Shillings. By EDITH C. KENYON 
The Strollers 
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By GUY BOOTHBY Sir Claude Mannerley 
By F. M. WHITE A Crime of the Under | By T. W. HANSHEW 
The Crimson Blind Seas The Great Ruby 





WARD, LOCK, and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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